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Motivation and Teaching 
V. G. MARTIN, Teacher Education, Mississippi State College. 


The essence of good teaching in the field of voca- 
tional agriculture can be summed up in terms of (1) 
motivation, (2) doing while learning and (3) satisfy- 
ing use of knowledge and skills which the learning 
process provides. 

Better teaching does not lie in the direction of wider 
acceptance of these basic principles of good teaching. 
For a long time these principles have been accepted. In 
this respect they are old, but like any basic principle 
they are not changed by time. The need then is not for 
more general acceptance but for much wider use. 
Better teaching is in the direction of talking less about 
what we do not do and doing more of what we talk 
about. 


In order to have the desired student motivation it is 
necessary to have a great deal more teacher motivation. 
It is a basic and universal trait of human nature that 
as people associate with one another individuals whose 
actions are intense and enthusiastic stimulate responses 
from others with whom such individuals associate. The 
teacher-student relationship affords wonderful and 
abundant possibilities for capitalizing on this trait. 
Motivation of student-learners will never result from 
the fact of the mere knowledge that it is one of the 
basic principles of the psychology of learning. The 
beginning point of effective use of this principle is an 
intense and enthusiastic desire on the part of the 
teacher that his students achieve certain accomplish- 
ments from the instruction which the teacher proposes 
to give them. To get in this frame of mind and spirit 
the teacher must have intimate knowledge of each of 
his student’s (youth and adults) situations. In his 
mind there must be a vivid picture of the home farm. 
The teacher must have a deep desire to know the farm 
and home life of every student and prospective student 
in his locality. Without this desire no amount of “sur- 
veying” will accomplish the desired result. Some 
formal surveys are needed and useful but more use- 
able is the “pick-up” information which the agricul- 
ture teacher gathers as he associates with farm people 
because he likes such people and they like him. First 
of all the agriculture teacher must have an impelling 
desire to know his people. 

From this it should not be inferred that mere social 
acquaintance will achieve the desired results. There 
must be a good wholesome social relationship between 
an agriculture teacher and all the people of the com- 
munity in which he teaches. This is prerequisite to 
acquiring vital information about the farming of these 
people, but such relationship as an end within itself 
or as an end to irrelavent purposes, will obstruct rather 
than aid the teacher in putting over an effective pro- 
gram of vocational agriculture. It is easy to get invita- 
tions to fish and hunt where game is most abundant. 
It is also easy to become identified with civic and other 
social clubs. These and other non-vocational agricul- 
ture services are many and varied and within. proper 
limitations are good for the vocational agriculture 

(Continued on page 57) 


A Broad Base 
For Improving Instruction 


H. M. BYRAM, Teacher Education, Michigan State University 


Probably no other group of teachers could be 
named that has worked more diligently at improving 
their methods of instruction than teachers of agricul- 
ture. Many superintendents and principals have re- 
ported their teacher of agriculture as being among the 
more skillful on the staff and have expressed a wish 
that others might acquire similar skill. Has this focus 
of attention on methods been prompted by a feeling 
that teaching that had been done was poor? We think 
not. Rather, we suspect there has been a growing reali- 
zation that the effectiveness of a department of agri- 
culture depends to a marked degree on the quality of 
teaching. This effectiveness can be judged in the com- 
munity, on the farms and in the homes of farmers and 
their sons. Teaching of agriculture is done in the 
“front window” of the community. The courses are 
elective and must stand on their own merits. The de- 
partment is relatively costly to establish and maintain. 
Many new buildings and agriculture rooms have been 
built and people are watching to see if a better in- 
structional program will result. If these facilities were 
planned in part by a skillful teacher and designed so 
as to aid him in improving his instruction, the out- 
comes of class work might change a great deal. 

Discussions of the improvement of methods of in- 
struction direct one’s attention toward such things as 
use of visual aids, lesson planning, improved methods 
of evaluation, and development and organization of 
student activities calculated to stimulate interest and 
the application of new learning. Attention to these 
matters is important, but something more is needed. 
It is a broad and sound basis for instructional planning. 

Many teachers have become good photographers. 
They have produced good illustrative materials. More 
prepared visual aids are available to teachers now than 
ever before. But we must recognize that the use of 
visual aids in teaching poor subject matter or to 
secure mere acquisition of agricultural information 
does not in and of itself constitute improvement of 
instruction. 

Teachers are being “bombarded” from all sides by 
ready-made suggestions for instruction. For example, 
a publisher of a farm periodical makes charts avail- 
able. A fertilizer company offers prizes for a corn- 
growing contest. A tractor manufacturer suggested 
that tractor-driving contests be staged. A government 
agency wants to sponsor a new contest so that teachers 
may give greater stress to instruction in soils. A manu- 
facturer of electric welders offers prizes. In addition 
to these many activities sponsored by non-school 
agencies or organizations, are the dozens of contests 
under sponsorship of the state association of FFA. 
One instructor has estimated that he could, if he chose 
to do so, make up an entire course around contest 
activities. But will the acceptance and use of contests 
in teaching result in the improvement of instruction 

(Continued on page 52) 
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GRICULTURAL 

teachers and 
leaders are unani- 
mous in their 
praise of two-by- 
two color slides 
for bringing a 
real life situation 
into the classroom 
or group meeting. 
The ability of 
this medium to 
bring out depth 
and true color 
can only be sur- 
passed by the original from which the 
picture was taken. However the picture 
is even more usable for a large group 
because it can be thrown on a screen of 
a size to fit an audience from ten to a 
thousand, still be visible to every person 
in the room and can be kept there just 
as long as needed to complete the dis- 
cussion. 

All of us who use the two-by-two’s 
remember how easy it was to file and 
handle our slides when we were begin- 
ning and had only about a hundred 
slides, but as the number increased the 
problem of filing and cataloguing be- 


Harry A. Everett 


Tue AcricutturaL Epucation Macazine, September, 1956 


Here is an idea you can use in starting your school year. 
Filing your color transparencies 


HARRY A. EVERETT, Area Adviser, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


came increasingly more difficult. In fact 
the difficulties increased not in the pro- 
portion of the number but possibly by 
the square of the number. There have 
been many elaborate catalogue plans 
devised, but so often they prove more of 
a handicap than an asset to the busy 
agriculture teacher or leader. 

Without question each slide should 
be carefully labeled. By using a coded 
system, the place, date and subject can 
be easily recorded on the side of the 
cardboard mount. The writer has found 
that the making of careful notes with a 
fine pen on each slide will be adequate 
identification for all practical purposes. 
Then these slides are filed by a subject 
matter classification with headings similar 
to the following— 

Crop Projects 

FFA Activities 

Livestock Projects 


Insects and Diseases 
etc. 


To identify these groups a color 
thumb-spot is used on each slide to cor- 
respond to one assigned for each item 
in the filing system. For example, all 
FFA activities are marked with a light 


orange thumb-spot; all Insects and 
Diseases slides are dark purple, etc. 


It is important to privide a uniform 
circle for the thumb-spot. To do this 
the eraser was removed from a short 
lead pencil leaving the open brass tip. 
This was used as you would a rubber 
stamp on an ink pad, then a circle was 
stamped on the lower left hand corner 
of each slide. By this method a circle 
about one fourth inch in diameter was 
made. Now with a color pencil of the 
desired shade and color, the circle can 
be filled in with the correct color to 
identify the slide according to the users 
classification. 


Each of these groups can be filed in 
small pockets holding 25 to 50 slides 
and stored in a drawer of a special 
filing cabinet. It now becomes relatively 
easy to locate needed slides by referring 
to the box with the index color wanted. 
After the two-by two’s are used they 
can be quickly returned to the correct 
file box. 


When setting up this type of filing 
system one should purchase a complete 
set of 24 color pencils. With 24 different 
shades to work with one can make up 
a classification on two or three 4.x 5 
file cards, putting the selected color spot 
in front of each item. These cards along 
with the box of 24 color pencils plus 
the lead pencil with the eraser removed 
and an ink pad make up the materials 
needed for an efficient filing system. 0 


A Broad Base - - - 


(Continued from page 51) 


that we want? We must admit that 
it comes back to the teacher and the 
way he uses them. There must be 
a close tie to the broad instructional 
base. Facilities, aids and special activities 
all may help a teachér who is building 
his instructional program on a sound 
base. There is no short cut to instruc- 
tional improvement. Building a broad 
base for improvement of instruction is 
one thing that every individual teacher 
has to “sweat out” for himself. 

A broad base includes several factors 
not always recognized by all teachers. 
Keeping abreast of changes in the eco- 
nomics of agriculture is one of these. 
Understanding the changes in the agri- 
culture of the community is another. 
An example is making a true assessment 
of the trend toward part-time farming 
and its implications for changes in the 
amount and kinds of instruction on cer- 
tain enterprises and farming problems. 
Thorough-going improvement involves 
keeping abreast of technological de- 
velopments in agriculture. A broad base 
also involves the changing of objectives 
as needed in line with changes in agri- 
culture and the interests and needs of 
rural people. Improvement of instruction 
may start with, and certainly must in- 
clude, advice from a lay committee or 
council in regard to the problems of 
farming needing stress, and assistance 
in determining what instructional activi- 
ties are “paying off.” It includes develop- 
ment of strong farming programs. 


The improvement of instruction does 
not begin with the tools of teaching, the 


equipment, facilities, aids, or even with 
the development of interesting activities 
unless such activities contribute to sound 
objectives. Improvement begins with the 
teacher and a careful and continuous 
examination of the content, the student 
activities and the results of his instruc- 
tion. 


Recently we were visiting with a 
teacher of ten years’ experience, gen- 
erally regarded as successful. He said, “I 
can’t remember a night during my first 
five years of teaching when I went home 
from school feeling that I had done a 
good job.” Today, although he is never 
entirely satisfied with his teaching, he 
gets a great deal of enjoyment from it. 
Most teachers who continue in the pro- 
fession do so because they get enjoyment 
from their work. It is also generally 
true that those who enjoy their teaching 
are doing a good job of it. 


This teacher said that one of the 
secrets of the success that he has at- 
tained came when he stopped evaluating 
his work in terms of unrealistic goals 
that were pre-conceived or suitable only 
for communities other than the one he 
was in or for a hypothetical community. 
He took boys and adults as he found 
them. He emphasized instructional tech- 
niques that helped them achieve their 
goals. Such an approach to instructional 
improvement works if one has high 
ideals and a good philosophy of educa- 
tion. One of our goals as teachers should 
be to raise our ideals and to improve 
our philosophy of education. This will 
help us to build a broad base for in- 
structional improvement. Oo 


Passing the Buck 
The College Professor says: 


“Such rawness in a student is a shame, 


But High School preparation is to 
blame.” 


The High School Teacher remarks, 
“From such youth I should be spared, 
They send them up so unprepared.” 

The Grammar School Teacher observes, 


“A cover for the dunces stool 
Why was he ever sent to school.” 


The Kindergarten Teacher whispers: 
“Never such lack of training did I see 
What kind of person must the mother 
be 


The Mother replies: 
“Poor child, but he is not to blame, 
His father’s folks were all the same. 
(Author unknown) 


The Cover Picture 


Selection and care of his Angus cattle 
is important to Charles Pelter, Lambert, 
Oklahoma, FFA member, shown with 
his Vocational Agriculture Instruc- 
tor, Curtis Peters. Pelter has a herd of 
43 registered Angus cattle, in addition to 
renting 320 acres of wheat land and 
pasture. He is an American Farmer 
candidate from Oklahoma this year. 


Featured in October — 


“The Young and Adult 
Farmer Program" 
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Improve your teaching efficiency 


Some advice for increasing the amount of 
our accomplishments in teaching. 


F. K. T. TOM, Teacher Education, Cornell University 


Dear Bill: 

It was a real 
pleasure to hear 
from you as you 
prepare for your 
first teaching as- 
signment. Of 
course, the ques- 
tion you asked me 
will not be easy 
to answer but I'll 
do my best. You 
wanted me to tell 
you what I would 
recommend that 
you keep in mind as you assume your 
teaching responsibilities. As you well 
know, many problems face the first-year 
teacher. I thought I could best help you 
by talking about only one basic principle. 


Quite likely you have heard the phrase, 
“to make two blades of grass or two 
ears of corn grow where only one grew 
before.” This phrase can well present 
one of the most important challenges 
which confronts progressive farmers of 
today. In these times in which the 
farmer is squeezed between rising costs 
and decreasing income, we surely have 
an adequate reason for encouraging the 
trend toward improved efficiency in pro- 
ductive agriculture. Various farm man- 
agement studies have shown conclusively 
that the American farmer is becoming 
more efficient with each passing year, 
setting record after record in the num- 
ber of cows raised per man, the number 
of hens cared for per man, the number 
of work units per man, etc. Although we 
in vocational agriculture cannot pin-point 
the amount of influence we have had in 


F. K. T. Tom 


helping to set these records, we can at 


Parents have a vital supportive role in the training of their sons for 

farming. Here instructor Mr. William Crane of Trumansburg, New 

York, confers with Mr. Richard Switzer on a farm visit while the 
latter's son, Edward, looks on. 


least say we have 
had a part in im- 
proving the stand- 
ard of living of 
our farm families. 


No, probably few 
would question the 
wisdom of doing 
all we can to pro- 
duce two ears of corn where only one 
grew before. I surely hope that as you 
try to develop in your learners proficiency 
in farming that you rightfully emphasize 
farm efficiency. However, I would like 
in this letter to adapt that thought to the 
teaching profession and say that one of 
our most imporant aims should be to 
teach not only effectively but efficiently 
as well. It is the latter aspect that I wish 
to discuss with you. 


University. 


Meaning of Teaching Efficiency 


What is the difference between teach- 
ing effectively and teaching efficiently? 
The two are closely related, but it seems 
to me that a person is effective in teach- 
ing when he has brought about the 
desired educational changes in his learn- 
ers. He is effective when he has achieved 
his teaching objectives. From that point 
of view, effectiveness could be measured 
in terms of the degree to which objec- 
tives have been attained. By way of con- 
trast, we may look upon teaching effi- 
ciency in terms of the amount of time 
it requires one to become effective 
(although the amount of money and 
energy required is often considered 
also). For example, did it take five 
days or ten days for a teacher to bring 
about a particular change? Did he use 
the time wisely or poorly? Could he have 
been equally effective but yet have used 


Units of instruction selected for use in vocational agricu:ture should 
be based upon real farm jobs with which students are faced. Photo 
courtesy of New York State College of Agriculture at Cornell 


less time, money, and effort? We all 
know that just as time is valuable to 
the farmer, the worker, the industrialist, 
the businessman, so too is it important 
to the teacher. You will find, Bill, that 
one of the frequent plaintive wails heard 
from teachers is, “My, I wish I had 
more time to teach!” Obviously, we 
won’t be able to increase anyone’s total 
amount of time for teaching, but we 
can urge each to look critically at his 
own teaching methods to see how he can 
improve his efficiency and thereby ac- 
complish more in a given iime than. he 
did before. 


Efficiency Must Be Desired 


But you may ask, “How does one go 
about improving his teaching efficiency ?” 
Naturally, I do not have any panaceas 
to offer. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
that the first essential in improving 
efficiency is to become aware of its 
importance and to build up a positive 
frame of reference which will cause us 
all to look upon teaching in terms of 
being efficient. Unfortunately, there are 
no ready guides by which we can evalu- 
ate anyone’s efficiency. It. means then 
that if you are really serious about this 
matter, you can best compare your 
achievements against a standard estab- 
lished by you. For example, keep track 


(Continued on page 54) 


Methods or techniques of teaching should be selected not only in 
terms of effectiveness but also in terms of efficiency. Here Robert 
Howell now teaching at Andes, New York, selects the field trip to 
teach his boys how to determine the per cent of slope in a field. 
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Have you overlooked 
a valuable teaching aid?* 


H. PALMER HOPKINS, Teacher Education, Univ. of Maryland. 


picture is 
worth a thou- 
sand words.’’ 
Teachers believe 
this and use all 
sorts of aids and 
devices to increase 
the opportunities 
for visual percep- 
tion. One of our 
oldest “picture ma- 
chines’’ is the 
opaque projector. 
It has found rather 
limited usage in 
the past, but recent developments indi- 
cate it is finding a new place in the sun. 

The opaque projector was used spar- 
ingly until recent years because: 

1. It was too heavy and cumbersome. 
~ 2. It did not reflect enough light. 


H. Palmer Hopkins 


* From Maryland Vo-Ag News. 


3. Schools were not generally equipped 
with black-out facilities. 

4. Good sources of pictures were 
scarce. 


Because of one or more of these diffi- 
culties, many teachers have tried the 
opaque projector and found it wanting. 
If you are one of these, perhaps you 
should re-appraise the situation, because 
things have changed. 


The new opaque projectors are sleek 
and trim and can be handled by the most 
petite of our women teachers. They no 
longer require absolute darkness, and 
besides, most schools are now equipped 
with adequate darkening devices. As to 
pictures—everything we pick up today 
is full of pictures in books, magazines, 
commercial booklets, advertising matter 
—there is an endless supply of good 
pictures going through our hands almost 
daily. If we could find a way to clip 
and file this material by subject matter 
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it wouldn’t be long until we had a supply 
of pictures that would help in teaching 
many lessons. I believe agriculture 
teachers in particular have access to a 
wealth of such materials. 


In your filing cabinet prepare folders 
for several important units you teach 
and start collecting pictures, charts, etc. 
Many times you will be able to cut up a 
small booklet and from it have a com- 
plete visual lesson. You will probably 
find it advantageous to mount all your 
pictures on some kind of heavy paper. 
This makes them easier to file, easier to 
find, easier to use and more permanent. 


For several years one of the trade- 
marks of the Vo-Ag teacher has been 
his camera. He is constantly on the 
prowl for good pictures that he can use 
in the slide projector. We admire this 
practice, and we suspect that similar 
time and energy devoted to collecting 
pictures for the opaque projector will 
pay even greater dividends. 


So why not reacquaint yourself with 
this old tool? You may find that this 
old timer has taken on some pleasing 
characteristics with age, and that you 
can become good friends. Oo 


Improve Your - - - 


(Continued from page 53) 


of how long it takes you to complete a 
given unit of instruction. If next year 
you need to teach the same unit to 
another group of learners (and if the 
situations presented by the two groups of 
learners appear to be similar) you can 
surely tell whether you were more or 
less efficient than you were this year in 
achieving the same ends. 


Some of the Means 


I suspect that you aren’t fully satisfied 
with my reply to your question, so I’ll 
proceed to list a few ideas for improv- 
ing teaching efficiency. 

1. Select for your units of instruction 
actual farm problems or jobs with which 
your students are directly concerned. 
Each learner should work on problems 
which he had identified (with your help). 
Because the problems are real to him, 
we expect that he would feel an inner 
compulsion to acquire the knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes needed to perform 
the farm job effectively. By capitalizing 
on that motivational force from within 
him, you may be more able to channel 
his energy toward achieving the out- 
comes you desire. With him on your 
side, so to speak, he shares with you the 
urge to complete the unit as soon as 
possible. Efficient teaching starts with 
the proper selection of a unit of instruc- 
tion. 


2. Develop a close working relation- 
ship with the parents of your boys, be 
they in school or out of school. As you 
well know, much of the learning we de- 
sire to bring about actually takes place 
on the farm. We can’t develop in people 
the ability to farm simply through the 
use of books. Besides, our “learn by 
doing” philosophy won't permit that. 
Therefore, it would seem that a friendly, 


cooperative atmosphere between parents 
and the teacher in which both are con- 
cerned with the welfare of the -son 
would do much to improve the efficiency 
of teaching. Altogether too much of our 
instruction is not learned because stu- 
dents do not have the real farm oppor- 
tunity essential for learning. Too often 
this is due to the failure of the teacher 
to secure the cooperation of parents in 
making such opportunities possible. Par- 
ents can’t help us if we don’t solicit their 
assistance. Especially in vocational agri- 
culture, by nature of the type of learn- 
ing desired, this cooperation is essential. 
You would find it profitable to keep this 
point in mind, Bill. 

3. Plan your lessons well. We spent a 
lot of time when you were on the 
campus talking abut lesson planning. If 
I were to name the most important single 
factor which contributes to teaching 
efficiency, I would probably name this 
one of lesson planning. Good teaching 
does not take place on its own accord. 
It has to be made so. It has to be 
planned. Therefore, be thorough in 
making arrangements for the use of 
various teaching methods and techniques. 
Fortunately, there are many such meth- 
ods and techniques available to us, like 
the use of films, supervised study, field 
trips, debates, library study, interviews, 
outside speakers, and many others. Re- 
member, I said in the beginning that we 
should concern ourselves not only with 
effective instruction but also with effi- 
cient teaching. As applied to one of the 
above methods, we should ask ourselves 
not only “Is the field trip an effective 
device for my purpose?” but also “Is 
the field trip an efficient device for my 
purpose?” As we plan our lessons, per- 
haps more of us should be asking 
“Which method is the most efficient?” 


Good planning implies that the teacher 
is well prepared. He has the necessary 


teaching supplies on hand at the time 
they are needed. He knows the home 
farm situations of all his learners and 
makes the instruction apply to those 
situations. Realizing that his learners are 
all different, he provides activities in 
consideration of these individual dif- 
ferences. He utilizes the potential repre- 
sented by his students, calling on various 
persons to make their contributions 
when advisable. Through good planning 
he develops an espirit de corps among 
his classes, a feeling of belonging, and an 
inquisitiveness leading all in a never- 
ending search for agricultural truths. 
When you bring these conditions about, 
Bill, I’m sure that you will achieve a 
high degree of teaching efficiency. 


A Professional Obligation 


By this time you may perhaps be 
thinking that I’m “bugs” on the idea of 
teaching efficiency. Nevertheless, we have 
seen enough cases of unwise use of time 
to warrant calling this matter to your 
attention. Particularly since you are just 
beginning your teaching career, it might 
serve you well to develop a keen aware- 
ness that as a professional worker, you 
need to think about the most efficient 
use of your time. Time is valuable. Once 
it passes, it is gone forever like foot- 
prints on the sands of time. Although 
we teach our learners “to make two 
blades of grass or two ears of corn 
grow where only one grew before” let us 
concern ourselves with bringing about 
desirable educational change in two 
kinds of understanding, or in two di- 
ferent abilities, or in two favorable at- 
titudes where change in only one was 
brought about before. 


Good luck to you as you start your 
professional career. Keep us informed 
of your progress. We'd like to hear from 
you from time to time. o 


——-] 
Ae 
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“Marking” your pupils 


A proposal for more just system of recognizing 


accomplishment. 


JEROME P. PALZKILL, Vo-Ag Instructor, Walworth, Wisc. 


Early in the 1900’s a European scien- 
tist formulated an equation which later 
would expose to man one of nature’s 
hidden and mystic forces. This formula 
was so powerful that its formulator 
doubted very much if it would ever be 
proved. The results of this simple ap- 
pearing equation, if properly handled, 
could open the door to the cures of 
many of man’s ailments; yet if im- 
properly used, it could destroy the en- 
tire millions of years of the work of 
nature and its forces. 

The formula is simply E=MC’; its 
author Albert Einstein; its present day 
application the atomic bomb. 


This theory when applied to radio- 
active material can bring about the 
chemical and physical changes that 
make natural phenomena look like 
child’s play. 

But suppose, if you will, we. take Prof. 
Einstein’s theory and apply it in such 
a manner that we formulate a theory 
of teaching based on educational princi- 
ples. 


Let us say that where Einstein used 
“E” for energy, we use it for education. 
In other words, what we shall attempt 
is to solve our problem of teaching in 
the terms of educational practices and 
principles without becoming involved in 
a deep algebraic formula of little or 
no meaning to the average layman. 


Homogeneous Grouping 


The next symbol in the formula is 
“M” which in the original equation 
stands for mass. Now in our education 
problem we will allow the “M” still to 
stand for the mass, or as we can assume, 
the majority of the students with which 
we must deal in our educational process. 
We should not, however, look upon mass 
education as a shotgun blast affair, for 
one commonly thinks of mass as nothing 
more than an inanimate object of poten- 
tial power, (as a unit); but we must 
break down the mass so that each unit, 
making up the mass, is considered. 
However, as in the Einstein theory, each 
individual molecule cannot be consid- 
ered, but groups of like units can be. 


In the homogeneous grouping of 
students according to I. Q.’s, such a 
problem can easily be overcome. There- 
fore, in order to accomplish such a 
formula, we must next look at the final 
ae in the original theory which is 

2 

Now in the original problem, C2 
stood for the speed of light. But in 
our problem, such a solution for C? 
has little or no value in that the speed 
or record of accomplishment of the 
mass is not based on contact with sub- 
ject matter, but upon comprehension. 
So for our problem we must take this 
“C” and give it a value, and call it 
Curriculum. If we do so, we recognize 


the basic logic of education in that the 
presentation of the Curriculm will deter- 
mine the education of the mass in 
general. 


But, as I have already stated, the 
ultimate objective of our educational 
system is not the over all mass inocula- 
tion, but it is the breaking down of the 
study course so that each of the rated 
units (pupils) advances to his capacity. 


A Course for Each Group 


Therefore, let us complete the equa- 
tion by applying the (2) to our Curricu- 
lum. Such a sign in mathematics indi- 
cates that we square the known or given 
quantity, but for my discussion here 
we shall only double the term “Curricu- 
lum” for purpose of simplicity. 

So to utilize the entire formula, we 
break down Curriculum into two (2) 
groups, as is allowed in the original 
formula. As I stated earlier, we must 
break down our subject matter so that 
we can reach each group that makes up 
the (M) mass. 

Now it can be argued that in such 
an educational formula, we could use 
Cs, or C9, or C to the 100th power. 
But as I said earlier, the more complex 
we make the formula, the more diffi- 
cult it is for us to follow. 


Right away we can see that the most 
logical way is to divide our mass into 
two (2) groups based on intelligence 
ratings. Then using one C for our top 
group and the other for our lower, we 
arrive at our C2. 


Application of the Formula 


However, in proving our formula and 
in order to (E) educate our (M) mass, 
we must arrive at the median of each 
group. Here is where the teacher enters 
the picture. For it is up to him or her 
to find the median for each group. Since 
no two (2) groups or classes are equal 
in quality, it takes a highly trained 
individual to determine this median for 
a group. 

We must realize that we may be 
leaving out the exceptional child, the 
average child and the retarded student, 
but as we ponder the problem further, 
we can see that by taking the median 
of each group we can raise the re- 
tarded student, accommodate the aver- 
age student, and entice the brilliant 
student. This of course, all depends 
upon the manner of presentation. 

Now you may ask, must each class 
or can each class be divided into these 
two (2) groups as proposed by the 
formula? Or, must a teacher divide the 
curriculum into two (2) sections and 
present each accordingly? How can we 
grade such a program if we teach on 
these two levels? 


Fully realizing the lack of teachers 
and educational space, it would be im- 


possible to divide one group from an- 
other as was suggested in the first ques- 
tion. 

As to the second question on pre- 
sentation I simply say that undoubtly 
each teacher today is doing the work of 
dual presentation without actually know- 
ing that he is so doing. However, too 
frequently we will find that we are 
leaving out one group or the other un- 
knowingly and therefore, before the 
original formula can be applied, each 
day the teacher must realize that he 
must include material at both group 
levels. 


The Testing 

The grading system, or testing system, 
is not as complex as it may seem at 
first. Once you have the two groups 
established a dual marking is also used. 
By simply using a combination such as 
A, B, C, D, F for the top grade stu- 
dents and A, B, C, D, F for the lower 
grade you could without any trouble 
utilize the present schedule. Otherwise, 
when a student tries as best he can to 
comprehend the material we find too 
often that he is beaten down by a low 
mark and gives up. 

I advocate such a marking system 
because today I believe we are ignoring 
too many students due to our old mark- 
ing techniques. Although a poor student 
is doing the very best he can, he still 
can’t be given a good grade without 
the better student claiming an injustice. 
Also, we see students who are com- 
pelled to repeat subjects who actually 
do no better on their second try than 
on the first. 

Naturally, if a student has the ability, 
but fails to utilize it he must be penal- 
ized. But I am not interested in help- 
ing this type of an individual through 
the dual marking system. 

Undoubtly, some one may ask if such 
a marking system won’t develop an 
inferiority complex or, what happens 
when the other children see the grades. 

This undoubtly is a misunderstanding 
that many people have about our grad- 
ing systems. For it can be readily ob- 
served that even down in the primary 
grades youngsters learn to differentiate 
between the various groups and so rate 
one another. 

Today, with the pressures on our ed- 
ucational systems we must constantly 
be searching for new ideas to, first of 
all, improve the learning ability of the 
student and, secondly, seek out new 
methods for our teachers. Here is one 
way to rid ourselves of the old rote 
method of marking. oO 


South Carolina teachers are using 
technicians from the Soil Conservation 
Program to map farms of class members. 
Teachers’ find out payments due on 
farms and assist farmers with problems. 


Steam cleaners are increasing in use 
in schools in the North Central Region 
for cleaning motors and hog houses. 


The Pacific Region is making much 
use of school farms and _ school-land 
laboratories. 
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“Teacher’s unit” or 
“subject-matter” planning? 


An approach to improved planning for effective teaching 


FFECTIVE teach- 
ing calls for 
considerable pre- 
planning by the 
teacher. However, 
it may be possible 
to plan “too much.” 
Certainly there are 
many different ap- 
proaches to the 
problem. How, 
then, can the 
teacher be sure 
that the pre-plan- 
ning will lead to 
the most effective teaching? 

Obviously, each teacher must plan his 
own best approach to most effective pre- 
planning. There will be one specific sug- 
gestion given here which could be modi- 
fied to help promote effective learning 
situations. Apparently, it follows the 
assumptions necessary for any sound 
teaching-learning process. 


C. C. Scarborough 


Student or Subject Matter First? 


Apparently, the first job of the teacher 
is to decide if the student is to be the 
center of interest in teaching. If so, then 
the procedure of blocking out certain 
amounts of subject matter to be covered 
day-by-day, week-by-week, and month- 
by-month, must be abandoned. Appar- 
ently, this “block-of-subject-matter ap- 
proach” is a satisfactory way of chop- 
ping up subject matter if the individual 
in the class is not to be considered. In 
reality, this approach is not greatly 
different from “teaching a book,” chap- 
ter by chapter. 


Cc. C. SCARBOROUGH, Teacher Education, North Carolina State College 


Pre-Plan or Wait? 


However, to abandon one approach 
does not mean abandonment of all pre- 
planning. It is a question of what to plan 
in advance and what to deliberately de- 
lay until the members of the class are 
assembled. That is, if the teacher wants 
to include the members of the class in 
planning what is to be learned, obviously 
some of the planning must wait. There- 
fore, we cannot properly divide effective 
teaching into: Planning (before school 
opens) and Teaching (after school 
opens). Deliberately delaying those areas 
of planning where student participation 
is needed for effective teaching-learning 
is part of a sound democratic process. 
The pre-planning will be limited to those 
things the teacher should do in order 
to be ready to work most effectively 
with the class. 


The term “Resource Unit” describes 
one approach to pre-planning. This is 
frequently confused with the Source 
Unit or Subject Matter Unit which was 
largely an area of subject matter de- 
veloped in advance to be used in teach- 
ing. To try to more nearly describe the 
approach as largely the task of the 
teacher, and to avoid (maybe) the con- 
fusion mentioned above, the approach 
being discussed here is called TEACH- 
ER’S UNIT. 


This Teacher’s Unit is more nearly a 
“plan for planning.” Essentially, the 
teacher is preparing for the process of 
developing learning experiences with his 
students. This is almost the opposite of 


Boys — working with their teacher in planning what will be most valuable to THEM for 


THIS Y 
spent on a job. 


R. The teacher does not decide in August how many days in January will be 


The effective Vo-Ag teacher plans in the 

summer for good teaching in the winter. He 

concentrates on his problems to be a good 

teacher more than on juggling jobs in his 
course calendar. 


planning things for the students to learn 
as is done in the usual unit approach. 


Developing the Teacher's Unit 

If the Teacher’s Unit is to be the 
heart of pre-planning for effective teach- 
ing, it should be developed with con- 
siderable thought. The thinking teacher 
will adapt any proposal to best meet his 
needs. It is important to bear in mind 
that the planning of exactly what to 
teach would be delayed until students are 
enrolled in the class. The suggested pat- 
tern for construction of a Teacher’s 
Unit given here is adapted from Krug.’ 
There are six steps or sections in de- 
veloping the Teacher’s Unit. 

I. Significance of the Area 

The purpose of this section is to tie 
a particular unit into the over-all pur- 
pose of the course and the school. It 
would answer the frequent question of a 
student, “Why should we study this?” 
To the teacher, this section would help 
maintain some continuity of purpose for 
his teaching. This is the setting and in- 
dicates the underlying philosophy of the 
course, not the detailed objectives. 

II. Possible Learning Outcomes in the 
Area (Teaching Objectives) 

This is the place for listing detailed 
objectives. However, again it is em- 
phasized that this is for the teacher's 
pre-planning and not detailed outcomes 
for the student. The latter is to share 
in that. Note the term “Possible Learn- 
ing Outcomes.” To avoid a long list of 
such possible learning outcomes or teach- 
ing objectives, the teacher may want to 
consider learning in the three following 
areas: 

A. Understanding 

Changes in what the student 
knows 

B. Skills 

Changes in what the student 
can do 


(Continued on page 57) 


1Krug, Edward A. Curriculum Planning. 
New York: Harper’s. 1950. p. 165. 
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Problems of these boys will be different even if they are in the same class. One of their 


common jobs is to identify the problems that they will solve in vocational agriculture. They 
are handicapped in this if the teacher does the job for them. 


C. Attitudes 
Changes in what the student 
feels 

III. Suggested Problems in the Area 

The purpose of this area is to more 
firmly establish the scope of the unit 
to be completed. This may be done by 
a course outline, but this procedure 
frequently leads to planning exactly 
what is to be taught without regard to 
the students. Listing of possible prob- 
lems makes the course more flexible but 
also keeps the teacher’s efforts tied into 
realistic situations—if they are realistic 
problems to be faced by the students. 
It is in this area that the teacher will 
find guides for the type of teaching 
materials to be needed by students in 
solving their problems—and in the teach- 
er’s solving his problems of planning for 
effective teaching. 


IV. Suggested Activities 
Again, in this area the emphasis is 
upon flexibility. The teacher here is 
asking himself, “What are some activi- 
ties likely to serve as good learning 
experiences for the student?’ Some 
teachers have found it helpful to think 
of these activities in two groups, as 
follows: 
A. Introductory Activities 
Learning experiences to catch the 
interest and challenge the student. 
B. Developmental Activities 
Learning experiences to take the 
student into the doing and under- 
standing of the problem. Some of 
these should lead to conclusive 
evidence for the student as to the 
best solution for his situation. 
V. Suggested Materials 
Some of these would be included in 
the area of activities. This area would 
be an organized listing of teaching mate- 
rials under such headings as, Reading 
Materials, Visual Aids, Community Re- 
sources, etc. 


VI. Suggested Evaluation Procedures 
Evaluation will have been taking place 
all through the planning of the Teacher’s 
Unit. In fact, specific evaluation pro- 
cedures might well be made a part of 
each area. The purpose of listing it as 


a separate area is to make sure that it 
is adequately considered by the teacher 
in dveloping a unit. Emphasis is placed 
upon planning to use as many types of 
evaluation as possible, such as: 


. Self appraisal records. 
Demonstration of understanding. 
Evidences of growth and maturity. 
. Paper and pencil testing. 
Suggestions for further study. 


MOOD > 


Summary 


This has been a consideration of one 
approach to more effective pre-planning 
for better teaching. This approach has 
been called TEACHER’S UNIT. It is 
essentially the teacher’s plan for work- 
ing with a group of students to promote 
most effective learning. It was urged that 
the detailed planning of exactly “what 
and how much” subject matter to be 
taught be delayed for student participa- 
tion. In fact, much of the Teacher’s 
Unit will be concerned with how and 
through what learning experiences the 
student can participate in his own group 
(class) for most effective learning. © 


Motivation and - - - 


(Continued from page 51) 


teacher, but the agriculture teacher 
whose relationships are mostly social 
will find himself so busily occupied with 
non-vocational agriculture activities that 
there wiil be little time left to teach 
vocational agriculture. In such situations 
the agriculture teacher can have very 
little motivation as a teacher for what 
his students (boys and adults) ought to 
learn and do. 

Controlling purposes dictate the in- 
terests and acts of all people. Expressed 
a little differently, it might be said one’s 
interests and acts reveal his controlling 
purposes. Effectiveness in teaching voca- 
tional agriculture requires that teaching 
vocational agriculture be the controlling 
purpose of every vocational agriculture 
teacher. 

Real teacher motivation requires that 
the teacher have farm practice goals 
which he desires his boys and farmers to 


achieve. For such goals to be meaningful 
the teacher must spend a great deal of 
time with farmers and farm boys on 
their farms. He must be constantly alert 
to make close observation on existing 
conditions on these farms. Much of what 
the teacher needs to know will be gained 
from informal observation but his 
knowledge of the farming in his area 
will be greatly strengthened if he also 
makes some systematic studies as he 
goes along. 

Given a teacher who has found out 
first-hand what the farming needs in 
his area are and who reduces these 
needs to well planned programs of work 
with well defined individual achieve- 
ment goals, you will find that his real 
job as a teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture is what is uppermost in his mind 
and conscience. Under such conditions 
motivation to achieve worth-while re- 
sults in the farming of his locality is 
inevitable. Such motivation is contagious. 
Expose farmers to such a teacher of 
agriculture and their desired responses 
are certain. The same is true in a differ- 
ent way with farm boys in all-day voca- 
tional agriculture classes. 


This type of teacher must have time 
free from other duties so that he can 
spend the necessary time on the home 
farms in his community. Given such 
free time he must use it conscientiously 
and diligently for this purpose. Due 
recognition to this indispensable part of 
the agriculture teacher’s job must be 
acknowledged and given credit for by 
local, state and federal authorities. 

Education for better farming must 
come from those (1) who know first- 
hand what the needs for better farming 
are; (2) who know for sure what prac- 
tices are needed in farming instead of 
the ones being used where the needs 
are; and (3) who are competently 
trained to teach farmers and farm boys 
what they need to know to do better 
farming. Motivation is the first step in 
effective learning but prior to this there 
must be conscious teacher motivation to 
the ends which he desires his students 
to reach. o 


a 20th Century Fact 


Older people generally prefer to retire 
to smaller communities rather than to 
the larger cities. Exceptions to this rule 
are Los Angeles, San Diego, Seattle, 
Dallas, Houston, Memphis, Atlanta, Miami 
and Jacksonville, according to a new 
Twentieth Century Fund report. 
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Keep your teaching 
up-to-date 


Using present day problems in Farm 
Mechanics instruction is one direction 


of improvement in teaching. 


JARRELL D. GRAY, Teacher Education, A & M College of Texas 


HE statement is 

frequently made 
that, “It is human 
nature to resist 
change.” As teach- 
ers of vocational 
agriculture we are 
sometimes reluc- 
tant or slow to 
change our instruc- 
tional program as 
rapidly as the 
farming methods 
change in our com- 
munity. 

Instruction in farm mechanics is one 
phase of the educational program in 
vocational agriculture that presents a 
problem relevant to keeping up-to-date. 
The many changes that have and are 
taking place make it difficult for teach- 
ers to gear their instructional program 
to the progress taking place in the 
mechanical aspects of farming. 


Jarrell D. Gray 


It has been estimated that the value 
of mechanical farm equipment in Amer- 
ica is $10 billion more than the net in- 
vestment in the United States steel 
industry. It has also been estimated that 
the value of power farming tools now 
totals more than $17 billion. This is five 
times the investment in automobile man- 
ufacturing. ; 


Keep up-to-date 


In view of these estimates it behooves 
each of us as teachers of vocational 
agriculture to ask ourselves if our pro- 
gram is geared to the horse-drawn plow 
days or are we helping prospective 
farmers and established farmers to im- 
prove their farming methods. 


Naturally every teacher desires to be 
of service to people in his community. 


An up-to-date problem permitted up-to-date instruction. Norman 
Ponder, a member of the Sherman, Texas, FFA Chapter, examines a 


To help others 
learn is a_ great 
compensation of 
teaching. Evidence 
of such help can 
sometimes be seen 
when driving 
through a com- 
munity. This evi- 
dence may be in the form of results 
accomplished by a teacher in his farm 
mechanics program of instruction. 


In Sherman, Texas, for example, one 
can see on farms the results of an ex- 
cellent instructional program of farm 
welding that has been conducted by 
Alton D. Ice, instructor of vocational 
agriculture. 


Mr. Ice, in keeping abreast of the 
times, has instituted an outstanding in- 
structional program in welding for 
adult farmers and all-day students. 


Due to the increased amount of farm 
machinery that is required to operate 
farms efficiently, Mr. Ice felt that an 
adult class in welding was needed. And 
judging from the response of the farm- 
ers, this feeling was certainly correct. 
Each week the farmers meet in the new 
vocational agriculture building and, ac- 
cording to a popular national trend, 
learn to “do it yourself.” This do it 
yourself learning is simplified and made 
easier by having such a person as Mr. 
Ice furnish the leadership and “know 
how” that are necessary when students 
are learning. 


As a result of learning to weld, farm- 
ers are saving time and money. They 
are now able to repair their machinery 
on the spot and thus prevent costly de- 
lays in their farming operations. The 
farmers are also able to turn scrap 
pieces of iron found on the farm into 
valuable pieces of equipment such as 


salt feeder he constructed in his home farm shop. 


Norman Ponder demonstrates the post hole digger he built as a 
e 


farm shop project. The digger was constructed from th 
axle of an automobile. 


Bie 


Mr. Alton D. Ice (right) Vo-Ag teacher at Sherman, Texas, and 
Norman Ponder admire the two wheel trailer that was constructed 
in the school farm mechanics class. 


gates, feeders for livestock, or even post 
hole diggers. 


Meet Present Needs 


The all-day students are not neglected 
either in the welding instruction. As Mr. 
Ice visits the supervised farming pro- 
grams, he maintains a sharp look out 
for possible shop projects which the boys 
can make to improve their farms. These 
potential projects and repair jobs are 
brought to the vocational agriculture 
building and there they furnish excel- 
lent teaching opportunities. It is here 
that Mr. Ice is able most effectively to 
teach his students skills and apprecia- 
tions in welding. At the same time these 
skills are being taught, the students are 
performing services—either for them- 
selves or their fathers. 

One all-day student, Norman Ponder, 
has become so interested in welding that 
he has built and equipped his own farm 
shop. Here he has collected such tools 
as an arc welder, grinder, vice, pipe 
cutter, and numerous wrenches. In his 
shop he has overhauled the farm jeep, 
tractor, and combine. He has built, from 
scrap iron, tin, and other metals, such 
projects as a gate, livestock feeder, salt 
feeder, a two wheel trailer, sack holder, 
and hydraulic power hoist for his trac- 
tor. The cost of these projects was only 
a small fraction of what it would have 
cost to purchase them new. 


(Continued on page 61) 
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School consolidation calls for expanded facilities. A group of 21 
junior and senior Vo-Ag boys must share the shop facilities for this 
tractor instruction in the Farm Mechanics program. 


son banquet. 


.Many schools are facing the problem discussed here. 


Adjusting to school consolidation 


DARL T. DEAN, Vo-Ag Instructor, Springfield, Ohio 


ROGRAMS of 

Vocational Ag- 
riculture need to 
be adjusted with 
changing condi- 
tions brought 
about by reorgani- 
zation and consoli- 
dation of school 
districts. 

In Ohio there is 
a trend toward 
consolidation and 
this has brought or 
will bring about 
differences that the teacher of Vocational 
Agriculture will necessarily need to 
make in certain areas of the program. 


Darl T. Dean 


Seven years ago there were nine rural 
high schools in Clark County, Ohio. 
None of these schools had a Vocational 
Agriculture program. Two years later 
there were five high schools with three 
departments. This next year all five 
schools will have a program of Voca- 
tional Agriculture. The change to larger 
districts brought a demand from the 
community for Vocational Agriculture 
Departments. 


This situation may be similar to yours 
or you may be teaching in a district that 
is being reorganized or consolidated. 
What changes will you need to make? I 
believe adjustments, will need to be made 
in the following areas of the Vo-Ag 
program to meet these changing condi- 
tions : 


1. Home visitation 


2. Size of department and selection of 
students 


3. Public relations 
4. Out-of-school program 
5. Physical facilities 


Home Visitation 


More careful planning by the teacher 
is needed to save time and miles when 
the boys’ homes are located over a larger 


area. One boy may live thirty miles from 
another boy in the same district and 
much time can be saved if the teacher 
will plan home visits in a certain section 
of the district in any one trip. 


Size of Department and Selection of Students 


As would be expected in larger dis- 
tricts the number of students desiring 
Vocational Agriculture is probably 
greater. This poses a problem of stu- 
dent selection. A teacher needs to look 
to the future for probable enrollment in- 
creases to determine facility needs and a 
standard for quality of boys desiring the 
program. In some cases consolidation 
means developing a standard of mini- 
mum qualifications on some basis or 
other for student selection where this 
problem did not seem to exist in the area 
before the district was reorganized. 


Public Relations 


When consolidation takes place there 
is always the job of combining into one 
community the students, parents, com- 
munity organizations and such. The 
teacher of Vocational Agriculture can 
be a key man in the Community in de- 
veloping the new district into one com- 
munity. Through his personal contact 
with people in the Vo-Ag program, 
through news articles and the like, he 
can help with the problem and will prob- 
ably find that it is necessary to keep the 
situation in mind in planning his public 
relations program. ( 


Out-of-School Program 


A good way to help pull two or three 
communities into one is through the out- 
of-school program. Consolidation will 
probably bring about more possibilities 
for adult classes both young and adult. 
A teacher has a greater opportunity to 
serve a larger group because of the 
bigger area. 


Even the FFA program is affected by school district expansion. Local 
officers of the newly enlarged Chapter talk with State FFA President, 
Lawrence Earhart (fourth from right) following the annual parent- 


Physical Facilities 
Often a consolidation of school dis- 
tricts means a new building to care for 
the increased enrollment. This poses a 
problem for the teacher on the amount 
of books, shop equipment, etc., to plan 
for. Again careful planning is required 
as well as a look toward the future for 

probable future enrollment. 


Basically we should expect the same 
type program in reorganized or con- 
solidated districts. However a teacher 
will need to recognize some differences 
and will need to plan carefully to co- 
ordinate the expanded program. Oo 


Maryland Has a Farm Safety 
Project* 

The Agricultural Education Depart- 
ment of the University of Maryland 
with the cooperation of 23 Maryland 
vocational agriculture departments is 
conducting a research project in Farm 
Safety Education for Rural Youth. 

Eleven FFA Chapters are conducting 
community safety campaigns by inspect- 
ing farms for hazards, checking later 
to see if hazards have been removed 
and carrying on educational safety cam- 
paigns in the school and community. The 
Chapters will report accidents at the 
end of each month for one year begin- 
ning on June 1, 1956. At the end of the 
project these schools will be polled to 
see what practices and procedures they 
deemed most successful in conducting 
their campaign. 

Twelve other FFA Chapters will co- 
operate in the project, as a check group, 
by reporting accidents on a designated 
list of farms for a year beginning June 
1, 1956. The second group will conduct 
no safety campaign other than what 
generally takes place. 

It is hoped that the safety project will 
do two things: (1) show the way to im- 
prove techniques that may be used by 
rural organizations in conducting safety 
education campaigns, and (2) indicate 
the immediate results that may be ex- 
pected from such campaigns. Of course, 
the long range results are almost im- 
possible to measure. oO 


*From Maryland Vo-Ag News. 
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Financial aid for student-teachers 


Current practices of teacher-training institutions in respect 
to paying student teachers during their directed 


teaching period, 1955-56 


EVANS G. THOMPSON, Teacher Education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


OST of the 

teacher-train- 
ing institutions in 
the United States 
require their stu- 
dent teachers in 
Agricultural Edu- 
cation to spend a 
definite period of 
time in off-campus 
training centers as 
a part of the pre- 
service training 
program. During 
this time the stu- 
dent teacher is usually required to live 
in the local community and to devote 
full time to securing participating ex- 
periences involved in practice teaching. 
Statements made by educators in recent 
years have tended to indicate that this 
involves more expense for the student 
teacher than living on the college campus 
and that some institutions have been 
using State and Federal funds to re- 
munerate student teachers for some of 
the expense involved in student teaching. 


Evans G. Thompson 


A study* was made by Professor Fred 
K. T. Tom, Cornell University, and the 
writer to determine: 


1. The number of teacher-training in- 
stitutions in which student teachers 
in agricultural education received 
remuneration. 


. The reasons or purposes for provid- 
ing such remuneration. 


. The current practices being followed 
by the institutions in respect to: 
a. Average amount of remuneration 
received by student teachers. 
b. Source of funds used. 


* Tom, Fred K. T. and Thompson, Evans G. 
“Current Practices with Respect to Payin 
Student Teachers During heir Direct 
Teaching Period, 1955-56." Unpublished non- 
thesis study, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York, 1956. 


TABLE | 


c. Person or agency to whom State 
or Federal funds were paid. 


d. Future plans for paying student 
teachers. 


4. The influence of the following on 
whether the student teacher was 
compensated : 


a. Amount of time student teacher 
spends in directed practice. 


b. Paying supervising teacher for 
supervising the student teacher. 


Method 

The head teacher trainers of Agricul- 
tural Education in seventy-five institu- 
tions in the United States responsible 
for training teachers of Vocational Ag- 
riculture in 1955-56 were requested to 
complete a questionnaire relative to the 
current practices being used in paying 
student teachers during their directed 
teaching period. Completed question- 
naires were received from 70 or 93.3 
per cent of the institutions. 


Summary of Findings 

Twenty-two or 31.4 per cent of the 70 
institutions taking part in this study 
provided some remuneration to their 
student teachers during their directed 
teaching period. Nine of the 22 institu- 
tions paid only for mileage from the 
college to the training center, eight paid 
only for mileage while at the training 
center, and five paid for both types of 
mileage expenses. In addition, three in- 
stitutions paid the student teachers a 
salary and three paid for added expenses 
incurred as a result of moving away 
from the college. 


A wide variation in the amount of 
remuneration student teachers received 
was evident with a range of ten dollars 
to two thousand dollars (plus mileage) 
per student teacher. The mileage rate 
paid student teachers ranged from six 

and one-half to 
seven cents for 


Of the twenty-one institutions report- 
ing their source of funds, all but one 
used some State or Federal funds or 
both to compensate student teachers. 
(Table 1) The most common source of 
funds used was a combination of State 
and Federal monies reported by seven 
or 33.3 per cent of the institutions sup- 
plying data. However, practically every 
combination involving the use of local, 
college, State and Federal funds was 
used. Four institutions used only State 
funds. Each of the categories “Federal 
only” and “Local, State, and Federal” 
was used by two of the institutions. 


A majority of the institutions (eleven 
or 57.9 per cent) paid their student 
teachers directly while the remaining 
institutions used a variety of practices. 
(Table 2) Three of the institutions paid 
the funds to local boards, two institu- 
tions paid the funds to supervising 
teachers, two institutions used two meth- 
ods, that is, they paid part of the funds 
to the local board and part directly to 
the student teacher, and in one case, 
payment was made by the State to the 
college for subsequent payment to the 
student. 


None of the 48 institutions not now 
paying student teachers have plans to do 
so in the immediate future. 


Amount of Time for Student-Teaching 


The mean number of days the student 
teachers spent in the training centers for 
the institutions that paid their student 
teachers was 60.6 with a range of 18 to 
240 days. (Table 3) For the institutions 
that did not pay their student teachers 
the mean number of days spent in the 
training centers was 47.6 with a range of 
18 to 120 days. The data were subjected 
to the t-test for significance which re- 
sulted in a t-value less than that required 
for significance at the five per cent level 
of probability. This revealed that the 
amount of time a student teacher spent 
in directed practice apparently had no 
significance influence on whether the 
student teachers were paid. 


Payment for Services of Supervising Teachers 


Forty-one or 61.2 per cent of the in- 
stitutions paid their supervising teachers 
an amount ranging from $25.00 to $467.00 
with a mean amount of $101.61 per train- 
ing period. (Table 4) The mode was 
$50.00 and was paid by ten or 25.0 per 
cent of the forty-one institutions. 


each mile traveled. 


Source of funds used by 2! teacher og institutions to pay (Continued on page 61) 
u 


student teachers in agricultural education during their directed 

teaching period, 1955-56. TABLE 2 

Person or agency to whom state or federal funds were paid by 19 

teacher training institutions that provided remuneration for student 
teachers in agricultural education, 1955-56. 


Number and Per Cent 
Using Each Source 


Number Per Cent 


Source of Funds 


State and Federal 

State only 

Local, State, and Federal 
College, State, and Federal 


Person or Agency to Whom 
Funds Were Paid 


Directly to student teacher 
To local board 

To supervisi 

College and State To local 


College and Federal 
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TABLE 3 


Number of days of student teaching for 66 teacher training institutions in agricultural 


Happiness in Teaching Vo-Ag 


S. L. CANERDAY, Vo-Ag Instructor 
Moulton, Alabama 


Amount paid supervising teachers per stu- 

dent teaching period for their special re- 

sponsibilities to student teachers as re- 
ported by 40 institutions, 1955-56. 


Responses 
Amount Paid 
Supervising Teacher | Number | Per Cent 
$25.00 2 5.0 
30.00 3 7.5 
35.00 2.5 
37.50 1 2.5 
45.00 3 7.5 
48.00 1 2.5 
50.00 10 25.0 
75.00 4 10.0 
80.00 1 2.5 
90.00 1 2.5 
100.00 3 7.5 
105.00 2 5.0 
120.00 1 2.5 
200.00 2 5.0 
252.00 1 2.5 
300.00 2 5.0 
350.00 n 2.5 
467 .00 1 2.5 
Total 40 100.0 
Cumulative total : 
paid $4,064.50] ...... 
Mean paid $101.61 | ...... 


For Institutions Which For Institutions Which Did not 
Paid Student Teachers Pay Student Teachers 
Institution Number Institution Number Institution Number 
Reporting of Days Reporting of Days Reporting of Days 
1 42 1 60 24 46.75 
2 108 2 42 25 30.25 
3 33 3 36 26 48 
4 45 4 45 27 36 
5 45 5 40 28 98 
6 63.75 6 30 29 45 
7 30.25 7 36 30 49.50 
8 240 8 40 31 49.50 
9 60 9 66 32 20 
10 30 10 55 33 30 
ll 33 ll 46.75 34 33 
12 45 12 22 35 49.50 
13 66 13 33 36 63 
14 121 14 18 37 45 
15 30 15 40 38 45 
16 18 16 36 39 66 
17 55 17 49.50 40 49.50 
18 30 18 40 41 22.50 
19 44 19 33 42 33 
20 72 20 33 43 90 
21 65 44 48 
22 88° 45 120 
23 36 46 80 
TOTAL Gade See acme ae a anaes 2,187.75 
No. Institu- 
tions Reporting ( Retace ae Gey ee 46 
Mean ee i as ee a ie 47.6 
Financial Aid - - - 
TABLE 4 


(Continued from page 60) 


Of the forty-one institutions that paid 
supervising teachers, fifteen also paid 
their student teachers while twenty-six 
did not. Of the twenty-six institutions 
that did not pay supervising teachers 
only five paid their student teachers 
whereas twenty-one did not. The chi 
square test was used to determine 


-whether a significant difference existed 


between the institutions that paid super- 
vising teachers and those that did not 
in respect to whether they paid student 
teachers. The resulting chi square value 
was less than that required for signifi- 
cance at the five per cent level of proba- 
bility. This revealed that the practice 
of paying supervising teachers appar- 
ently had no significant influence on 
whether the student teachers were paid. 


Keep Your Teaching 
Up-to-date 
(Continued from page 58) 

Yes, it can be truthfully said that in the 
Sherman community the vocational agri- 
culture department is keeping abreast 
with their instructional program in farm 
welding. The secret, according to Mr. 
Ice, is found by building such a program 
around problems faced by farmers. And 
what could be more practical than that? 


a) 


Blessed is the man who has found his 
work; let him ask no other blessedness. 
Know thy work, and do it; and work 
like Hercules. One monster there is in 
the world, the idle man—Thomas Car- 
lyle. 

Man’s personal happiness in life de- 
pends largely upon his outlook or his 
basic attitude. There are some men 
capable of looking upon the good side of 
things, who are understanding and sym- 
pathetic with the personal weaknesses 
of others. There are other men who are 
critical, sour, pessimistic and able to see 
only bad and the unpleasant in life. 


There is enough in our environment 
to contribute to both attitudes. Certainly 
there are many circumstances which are 
aggravating. There are likewise many 
good people in the world and many good 
deeds done. One must take his choice 
as to the attitude which he thinks will 
give him the most personal happiness 
and make his influence count for the 
most good and for good of all concerned. 
The optimistic attitude will sustain an 
individual in his infirmity, but a man 
who has a broken spirit, who is always 
down-trodden, and pessimistic and can 
see nothing but the bad in life—that 
kind of spirit is difficult to raise up. It 
has no power to sustain us in the hour 
of our infirmity. 


The teacher of vocational agriculture 
has the greatest opportunity to work and 
associate with some of the best people 
in the world. The farm people are the 
foundation and backbone to our great 
society. The contributions that the good 
Vo-Ag teacher makes to this group of 
good people is self-satisfying and com- 
forting. The feeling of being needed and 
being a part of this farming class of 
people is enough to keep the enthusiastic 
teacher of vocational agriculture feeling 
happy and constantly seeking ways in 
which he can be of even greater service 
to this good class of people. 


In order to be happy, we must feel 
that we are making a contribution to our 
fellow man and have a feeling of 
security in this complex society of which 
we are a part. In what other vocation 
can one have a greater fecling of this 
satisfaction than a teacher of vocational 
‘agriculture? 

Listed are TEN RULES FOR HAP- 
PINESS that I have found to be very 
helpful to me and I hope will be of some 
help to others who are teaching voca- 
tional agriculture. 

1. Make up your mind to be happy. 
You can think yourself miserable. Learn 
to find pleasure in teaching vocational 
agriculture. 

2. Make the most of what you have, 


where you are and with what time there 
is. 


3. Don’t take yourself too seriously. 
Don’t think that everything that happens 
to you is of world shaking importance. 

4. Don’t let your neighbors set your 
standards for you. 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Conservation education for 


Ohio future farmers” 
An example of the use of related agencies in 


improving instruction. 


ve years ago the Ohio Division of 
Vocational Agriculture added a 
supervisor of Conservation Education 
to its staff. Their purpose was to fur- 
ther Conservation Education on the part 
of Ohio’s 11,000 Future Farmers, as well 
as to promote better understanding of 
vocational agriculture among conserva- 
tion groups. 

The Cooperative Conservation Educa- 
tion project for Ohio Future Farmers 
is one involving the Ohio Division of 
Wildlife and The Department of Edu- 
cation, with the writer, a former voca- 
tional agriculture instructor for 12 years, 
as supervisor. The philosophy back of 
the reason why the 11,542 Future Farm- 
ers in Ohio can, and should, have an 
active participation in forestry, soils, 
water and wildlife conservation is be- 
cause it fits into regular classroom teach- 
ing and supervised projects in farm 
crops, animal husbandry, farm  eco- 
nomics and agricultural engineering. 
There is a carry-over of interests, abili- 
ties, skills, appreciation and attitudes be- 
tween natural resources and vocational 
agriculture. The program is accepted 
and put into practice by the vocational 
agriculture teachers and Future Farmers 
in order to get the work done on indi- 
vidual farms. Good practices concerning 
forestry, soils and water conservation 
help provide good hunting, fishing and 
recreation, and provides future Rural 
Conservation -Leadership. 


* A cooperative project of the Dept. of Nat- 
ural Resources, the Division of ildlife, the 
Dept. of Education and the Division of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in Ohio. 
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The Division of Lands and Soil conducted a soil judging demonstra- 
tion for Ohio FFA members at Camp Muskingum in 1955. 


A. W. SHORT, Supervisor of Conservation Education, Ohio. 


Many Instructional Opportunities 

Soils and Water Management is en- 
couraged and the records are judged 
for awards concerning, terracing, grass 
cropping, establishing waterways and 
contour plowing. These practices protect 
the soil from wind and water erosion. 
County conservation panel discussions 
are held, conservation programs and 
movies presented, “Field day” demon- 
stration trips are taken, uniform Arbor 
Day programs are given. Conservation 
Education articles are prepared for na- 
tional and statewide circulation. The 
president of the Ohio Future Farmers 
appears annually as a speaker on con- 
servation at the League of Ohio Sports- 
men and Ohio Conservation Congress 
banquets. The supervisor accepts about 
125 speaking engagements on conserva- 
tion, annually. 


Chapter Competition 


The Future Farmer Chapters enter 
definite competition involving 46 ap- 
proved activities in forestry, soils, water 
and wildlife conservation. These Chapters 
are chosen to receive scholarships to the 
Annual Conservation, Recreation, Lead- 
ership Camp. The top Chapters choose 
the boy or boys to attend camp. How- 
ever, all boys who attend camp are not 
on scholarships. 

At camp, through lectures, field trips, 
demonstrations and movies, Future 
Farmers learn soils judging, soils map- 
ping and land use capabilities, studied at 
soil pits and on nearby farms. Later, the 
land judging contest in June at Ohio 
State University (by 337 teams in 1955 


Pee? 


FFA members also can tell tall tales about “the one that got away.” 
Fishing comes in for some attention in the program of the FFA camp. 


Ce eee re aR 


A part of the pine plantings of Earl Rush, 
past-president of the Loudonville FFA Chap- 
ter. Earl was selected as the outstanding 
Future Farmer Conservationist in Ohio in 


1954 and represented the State at the 

“Young Outdoor American” Conference at 

Chicago, sponsored by the National Izaak 
Walton League. 


with three Future Farmers on each 
team) is one of the results of the in- 
terest in this camp activity. Other con- 
servation activities studied in camp are: 
Forestry, water, game management, fish 
management, trapping, law enforcement, 
rules, regulations, bag-limits, liberalized 
fishing and fishing techniques. Instruc- 
tion is also given in how, when and 
where to fish, and for what species, baits 
and lines to use, laws, rules and regula- 
tions for boats and boating on Ohio’s 
streams and lakes, Farmer-Sportsman 
relationships, public hunting areas, pol- 
lution problems, farm ponds, posted 
lands, safety in handling of firearms, 
game birds and songbirds, how to 
identify fish, responsibilities of the seven 
divisions of the Department of Natural 


(Continued on page 63) 
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Is your FFA short of cash? 


You can combine fun and fund raising. 
AL SMITH, Graduate Student, California State Polytechnic College 


Fund raising is always an FFA 
problem. Several years ago when our 
Chapter was especially financially em- 
barrassed, our officers’ committee came 
up with a method which is still working 
for us. 


We were farming several small 
orchards, both as a classroom and an 
FFA activity. We had been hiring our 
cultivating done but the boys were 
champing at the bit to buy a tractor and 
equipment. So we did, even though it 
meant borrowing $1,500 from the school 
board. 


Now came the problem of making 
payments. Doing small tractor jobs was 
one of the ways suggested. Instead of 
paying the boys for operating the trac- 
tor, it was decided that some other re- 
ward be given, preferably one less costly. 


Someone suggested a barbeque, an- 
other knew a place which had suitable 
facilities for not only barbecues but 


baseball, swimming, fishing, and horse- 
shoes, and thus the “Work Day Picnic” 
was born. 


Every boy who donated eight hours 
labor was eligible. We soon ran out of 
tractor jobs and were lining up other 
farm and gardening work for interested 
members. We came across the problem 
of the member who spent every free 
hour working on his father’s ranch but 
wanted to participate. The executive 
committee met and came up with this 
hard-boiled answer, “Eight hour’s cash 
and you can come along.” A surprising 
number of boys paid the required $8.00. 

The picnic was wonderful. On a 
sunny Saturday near the end of school, 
we loaded 22 boys into a bus and spent 
a day full of fun and food. We went all 
out and barbecued pound-and-a-half 
New York Cut steaks, and furnished 
beans, salad, French bread, ice cream, 
soda pop, and cookies. Total cost, with 
the cooperation of a friendly butcher, 
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was $2.65, leaving a net profit of $5.35 
or better per boy. 


It was such a success that the mem- 
bers immediately planned one for the 
next year. There were so many boys 
eligible the next May that we had to 
have two separate picnics. Several quali- 
fied for both. 


Now, eight years later, we have worn 
out that tractor and have purchased and 
paid for another, but the “Work Day 
Picnic” is still one of our big events. 
Early in the fall the boys start asking, 
“When can we get in our hours?” We 
usually get all our after-school and 
Saturday irrigating, brush-burning, disc- 
ing, barn-cleaning, and other school farm 
jobs done by this method. The boys 
record their work in their project record 
books and have a teacher initial the 
notation. 


Not only is this spur-of-the-moment 
idea still saving us money, but it adds 
an easy-to-organize club activity. The 
boys get another chance to “learn by 
doing,” a large number get a chance to 
participate in FFA activity, and they 
and their teachers enjoy a day of fun 
together at the end of the school year. 


a) 


Let’s have a dress rehearsal 


A local "Fair" will prepare for the main event. 
THOMAS N. MEACHAM, Cadet Teacher, Calif. State Polytechnic College 


NY successful play or motion picture 

is a success because it has been prac- 
ticed and rehearsed until all those taking 
part can perform their roles in a smooth 
and coordinated manner. Your Chapter’s 
performance at the Agricultural Fair 
can also be a greater success with a 
good, realistic dress rehearsal under its 
belt. 


The rehearsal should be arranged at 
some convenient time and place a few 
weeks before the Fair date. Have the 
boys prepare their exhibits and transport 
them to the practice location by the 
same means they plan to use in going to 
the Fair. Publicize the event so that 
parents and interested persons can come 
and see what your Chapter has been 
doing and what they will be taking to 
the Fair. 


Select competent judges for the con- 
test, have them judge just as the ex- 
hibits will be judged at the Fair. Stress 
the importance of each boy being pro- 
perly dressed in the approved uniform 
for showing. Try to have all the ex- 
hibits prepared, just as they will be at 
the Fair. 


To increase the effectiveness of the 
rehearsal, invite the local 4-H club to 
take part. Have their exhibits judged in 
separate classes as is done at the Fair. 
Have a showmanship contest between 
the two groups. The 4-H club members 
need a chance to practice too, and they 
will appreciate the opportunity. 


The advantages of a dress rehearsal 
such as this are many. The Vo-Ag 
teacher has a chance to check on how 
well the boys and their exhibits are pre- 
pared and trained. An opportunity to 
see the transportation arrangements in 
advance can eliminate the trouble and 
mishaps that sometimes arise in getting 
exhibits to and from the Fair. The 
younger members of the Chapter who 
have not had the opportunity to exhibit 
will have a chance to experience the 
procedure and gain confidence. The 
Chapter has a chance to show off its 
wares to the home-folks who might not 
otherwise get to see it. Having as many 
spectators as possible present is not only 
good public relations, but also provides 
the noise and crowds common to Fairs. 
The instructor has the opportunity at 
the rehearsal to spot any oversights or 
mistakes which might prove costly at 
the real Fair. The 4-H club leaders and 
members will enjoy similar benefits. 


Plan to have a dress rehearsal this 


year and insure your Chapter’s out- 
standing success at the Fair. 


Conservation Education - - - 


(Continued from page 62) 


Resources, migratory birds, marshes and 
marsh animals, farm ponds, forest fires 
and their control, farm woodlot man- 
agement. The campers ask questions and 
decide what they will do on their indi- 


vidual farms about conservation ; trained, 
qualified instructors are on hand an- 


nually to give conservation education 
instruction to all campers. 


Results are Gratifying 


We continually believed, during our 
ten years as Chief of Game Management 
and five years as Chief of Wildlife Ex- 
tension Service, that some day a full- 
time person would work with Ohio 
Future Farmers, and thank God, for 
four years we have been that lucky per- 
son. What is the result—it is a lengthly 
report of three pages. Write for it and 
we will send it. Picking out a few items 
from a 46 point program we find: 20,000 
boys have been trained in land judging; 
18,099 boys are in a full-time soils con- 
servation program; 205 miles of multi- 
flora rose planted; 77,259 acres of wood- 
lots fenced against grazing; 2,554,332 
trees were planted; 8,546 Den trees have 
been saved; thousands of feeding shel- 
ters for game have been built; 13,981 
nests, homes, etc., for rabbits and pheas- 
ants were saved; 8,100 boys have trapped 
74,610 furbearers; 5,481 brush piles were 
constructed for game; 1,256 farm ponds 
have been built during the five-year 
period, and more than 4,000 boys and 
400 Vo-Ag teachers have had 12 weeks 
of concentrated conservation training at 
camp. Our camp facilities can take care 
of about 300 campers per week. We run 
camp three weeks per year. 


Our main objective back of our en- 
deavors is to help all of us remain a 
strong and free nation and continue to 
have Ohio Future Farmers contribute 
their share in the building of a strong 
state and nation for goodwill and inter- 
national peace. Bb 
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Your farm mechanics instruction — 


1930 or 1956 quality? 


Your answer to this question may be a major factor in the 


improvement of instruction 


E. W. FOSS, Department of Agriculture Engineering, Cornell University 


) Ay recent years there have been many 
questions raised concerning the short 
comings of Teacher Training Curricu- 
lums in the area of Farm Mechanics. A 
most frequent comment is: “How can 
I be expected to teach my Ag boys all 
of these things when I have had but 
10 or 12 Semester Hours work in Agri- 
cultural Engineering?” Without going 
into the Pre-Service Training program 
for vocational agriculture teachers, I 
would like to comment on some of the 
opportunities available to every teacher 
to up-grade his Farm Mechanics teach- 
ing. I am convinced Teacher Training 
programs can be improved, but the 
overall effectiveness of the teacher is 
determined most by his willingness to 
improve himself by any and all means— 
including the College Teacher Training 
Program. 


Farm Mechanics includes five areas 
of work—six if Farm Products Process- 
ing is included. A well rounded program 
in Farm Mechanics includes work in all 
areas—not just Shop Work. Recently, 
there has been increasing interest in 
the managerial decisions and judgments 
which are a definite part of farming and 
farm mechanics. Questions such as 
“Choosing a Tractor,” “Purchasing an 
Irrigation System,” or “Planning an 
Erosion Control Program” are examples 
of everyday farm mechanics problems 
which need emphasis. in agricultural 
classes. It is important, however, that 
student and class interest be aroused and 
maintained before and during these 
teaching jobs. Many teachers consider 
these problems as wholly classroom jobs, 
whereas the shop and community labora- 
tory could be used most effectively. 
Perhaps a few examples will serve to 
point out some of the means by which 
a teacher can grow in his farm me- 
chanics instruction. 


1. Experiment a Bit 


If you lack confidence in farm ma- 
chinery or tractor maintenance (for 
example), have your boys enroll in your 
local 4-H Tractor Maintenance Program. 
Then go with your boys in their meet- 
ings with a local instructor—usually a 
machinery dealer or mechanic. You can 
pick up a world of information and, in 
short order, become a valuable assistant 
and teacher in your own (and the 4-H) 
maintenance program. If you would like 
to get into assembly and repair work, 
your local dealer will, in almost all cases, 
be more than glad to have you assemble 
(as class projects) machinery which he 
receives in “Knock-Down” condition. 


Start with simpler machines such as 
mowing machines and progress to more 
complex 


machines with succeeding 


classes. Do include instruction in pre- 
ventative maintenance, adjustments, and 
ask your local dealer to come in and 
explain things that may be uncertain to 
you. 


Repair work can also be learned by 
starting with smaller jobs and progress- 
ing toward larger jobs. Emphasis on 
preventive maintenance is desirable in 
all instances, however. 


2. Call On the Experts 


Your community has all kinds of 
talented people—but each individual ex- 
pects to be invited by you to help. Every- 
one likes to tell or show what he is 
proficient in doing. If you would like 


to include more in your Farm Mechanics * 


Classes (for example in Structures) but 
are not sure enough of your ground to 
“carry the ball” all the way, a nearby 
poultryman, dairyman, or fruit grower 
who has just completed the construction 
of a livestock or storage structure would 
be glad to sit down with you and work 
out plans for a field trip and give you a 
great deal of help in mapping out the 
factors in that construction which were 
both important to him and his business. 
Don’t forget, either, that important 
structures and carpentry skills and 
knowledge can be taught by having boys 
try out increasingly larger shop projects 
such as hog self-feeders, range shelters, 
brooder houses, and outside concrete 
jobs. 


3. Make Use of Local Facilities 


Every community has many structures 
and other fixtures to aid a teacher in 
broadening his whole Vocational Agri- 
culture program—including farm me- 
chanics. Farm ponds, diversion terraces, 
good farm buildings of all types, and 
recently rewired buildings with many 
types of electrical appliances and motor 
control equipment can be focal points of 
teaching jobs as well as learning expe- 
riences by both pupil and teacher if you 
will but seek them out. The local talent, 
be it farmer, S. C. S. agent, county 
agent, farm electric service representa- 
tive, or local machinist can all be most 
helpful if used either separately or in 
conjunction with these facilities. 


Do remember that it is only through 
gasoline or electric power put into useful 
work by machinery directed by the 
farmer that we are able to produce more 
food and fiber with less physical effort 
than ever before. We must therefore 
constantly strive to teach not only how 
to use this machinery, but also to main- 
tain it for constant and continuing use. 
Power equipment always presents prob- 
lems of safety and we must always in- 
clude safety as a part of every teaching 


job. Practically all new farm machines 
have been conceived and first built by a 
farmer or his mechanic. It has been 
only in very recent years that experiment 
stations or farm machinery research 
centers have actually designed other 
than improvements on existing ideas. 
The local “gadgets” which you see in 
operation on your supervised farm visits 
can well be the spark which produces the 
farm machines of tomorrow. 


Teach Theory Through Practice 


The “doing” phases of farm mechanics 
have more appeal to most students than 
just about any type of class activity. 
Use these to teach the skills and the 
visual facts present, but also build your 
managerial decisions and other class- 
room work around these activities. Don’t 
try to teach pure farm mechanics. It is 
inextricably bound into all productive 
enterprises and should be there in your 
teaching. The operation and cleaning 
of a milking machine motor can well 
be a part of dairy herd management just 
as the cleaning of an electric or gas 
brooder can and should be a part of 
poultry brooding. 


Keep Facilities Up-to-date 


To teach some of these activities our 
shop facilities can be better equipped. 
You need an electric center equipped 
with 120-240 v., single phase and 240 or 
208 3-phase. Test equipment including 
volt, ampere, and watt (or kilowatt 
hour) meters and continuity tester, and 
demonstration equipment of many types 
including a motor generator set, prony 
brake, and various pieces of wires, fuses, 
appliances, and motor control equip- 
ment are needed. For work in soil and 
water an inexpensive level and a home- 
made or purchased plane table is highly 
desirable. If your department does not 
have the benefit of tools purchased for 
the war training courses in machinery, 
you should look into more complete 
tools than are on many suggested tool 
lists including such things as compres- 
sion tester, vacuum gauge, thickness 
gauges, spark plug cleaner and tester, 
piston ring compressor and groove 
cleaner, ridge reamer, etc. Many of our 
school farm shops are lagging behind 
actual farm shops in equipment. Surface 
planers, portable saws and other portable 
power tools are virtually a must for 
adequate teaching. 

As a parting remark, don’t forget the 
boy who cannot get into farming, but is 
interested in becoming a rural electrician, 
farm machinery mechanic, rural contrac- 
tor, or other essential rural job. In this 
era of mechanized agriculture he is as 
vital to agriculture as the land holder or 
cattle breeder. Training in farm me- 
chanics is as much, if not more, voca- 
tional to these boys than it is to pros- 
pective farmers. Let’s keep our farm 
mechanics phase of Vocational Agricul- 
ture as modern as the farm machinery 
which the boys and their Dads use. 1 


Great progress has been made in re- 
cent years in the improvement of class 
rooms and farm mechanics shops for use 
of Negroes. Many of these new de- 
velopments are very superior. 
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If your students lack home-farm opportunities, you should 


read the following advice. 


The place of a school farm 


NOEL V. W. SMITH, Head, Agricultural Department, Smith's Agricultural School, 


Northampton, Mass. 


A new concept in education was estab- 
lished when Oliver Smith, a man 
with a vision for the need of vocational 
agricultural education, provided in his 
will of 1845 for the establishment of the 
Smith’s Agricultural School with a 
school farm in the City of Northampton, 
Mass. In 1905 the income from the will 
had become sufficient to purchase the 
land for the farm and to erect the first 
school building. The school administra- 
tors and the Vo-Ag teacher did not 
have to decide upon adventuring into a 
school farm, because that decision had 
been made over a century ago by that 
far-sighted benefactor. The income from 
the original will is now such a small 
contribution to the school’s operation 
that the institution is for all practical 
purposes a public school serving a very 
wide area. 


A Unique Setting 


The total area of the farm, campus 
and athletic fields is 93 acres, all within 
the limits of a city of about 30,000 
people. There are 12 milking cows, 12 
youngstock, 550 hens, 1,500 chicks, 3 
acres of market garden, 7 acres of apple 
orchard, 33 acres of hay and pasture, 
and a small woodlot on the roughest 
land. These are the major farm enter- 
prises in the area served by the school. 
The agricultural department shares the 
school with eight other trade and in- 
dustrial departments. 


The farm is well equipped and pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for prac- 
tical training and experience. The cows 
and poultry are better than average, yet 
not of such high value that inexperi- 
enced boys are denied the practice of 
working with them. The new farm shop 
is spacious enough to hold several large 
farm machines at the same time. Each 
school day is divided equally between 
academic and related work and voca- 
tional work. 


A part of school herd which furnishes many of the problems found 
in the instructional program. 


Fulfills a Real Need 


There is no question about there being 
many advantages of a school farm such 
as this one. The agricultural courses 
follow the seasonal farm operations as 
closely as possible and tend to be very 
vocational. Managerial problems are 
dealt with as well as farm skills. The 
maintenance of the farm buildings and 
equipment provides a full shop program, 
yet boys are encouraged to bring in their 
own shop projects. By having a farm 
just outside of the classroom door the 
instructor will make greater use of it 
than if he had to make previous arrange- 
ments with cooperating farmers for the 
use of their facilities and then transport 
his boys to and from those farms. A 
school farm can greatly reduce the 
amount of traveling with its waste of 
time and risk of accidents, especially 
with this school located in a city with 
cooperating farms located at quite a 
distance. 


More Flexibility Permitted 


There is undoubtedly greater freedom 
of instruction on a school farm where a 
teacher can carry out his own plans 
without the necessity of compromise or 
sometimes disagreement with a _ co- 
operating farmer. Errors and mistakes 
are bound to occur when young boys are 
acquiring new skills. It is better that 
they happen on the school farm. Many 
small jobs of short duration, yet which 
must be done at certain precise times, 
are more conveniently done on a school 
farm. In case of bad and changeable 
weather a class can be taken in and out 
of doors at the school, whgreas cancel- 
lations and postponements are often 
necessary with cooperating farmers. For 
boys with limited or no facilities at 
home, the school farm provides for most 
of their training. Many classroom dis- 
cussions proceed with less diversions 
because the problem being considered 


> 


This Vo-Ag student is getting experiences 


which would be difficult for him to locate 
except on the school farm. 


applies to a situation that all boys have 
experienced together. 

The school farm is an aid in recruiting 
students. Many boys from _ outlying 
towns who have a choice of going to 
other high schools that have Vo-Ag 
departments, often choose Smith’s Agri- 
cultural School because it has a farm. 
It is appealing to active boys who do not 
adjust themselves to classroom work. 
There is also some public relations value 
because the Smith’s Agricultural School 
farm has endeared itself to the people 
of the city who come there to buy its 
fresh products, enjoy its beauty, or stroll 
about the place with their small children. 


There Are Disadvantages 


In spite of the advantages of a school 
farm, the Vo-Ag instructor and school 
administrators should not plunge into the 
venture without considering many im- 
portant disadvantages. The capital in- 
vestment can be very large, especially if 
there is sufficient equipment to keep a 
class of boys busy. Large farm machin- 
ery at the Smith’s Agricultural School 

(Continued on page 66) 


Poultry culling is learned through using the flock on the school farm. 
Other poultry experiences are possible. 
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A basis for improved instruction” 


Farming programs for all-day pupils set the stage 


C. B. WOOD, Vo-Ag Instructor, Falls Village, Conn. 


srARine prob- 
lems are the 
“backbone” of our 
teaching in voca- 
tional agriculture. 
The opportunity to 
individualize the 
pupils’ training 
programs to meet 
their interests and 
needs is at its best. 
The pupils’ learn- 
ing experiences are 
real life situations. 
Reflections on my 
own Vo-Ag training bring to mind those 
activities conducted in my farming pro- 
gram. These memories are most vivid. 
Field trips used for actual doing are a 
close second. 


It is always challenging to start a pro- 
gram for a boy, developing it to the 
point where it is evaluated, planned, and 
executed with a minimum of teacher 
guidance. 


C. B. Wood 


The Summer visit to the prospective 
pupil to get acquainted and evaluate his 
situation is most important. One gets to 
know the farm, the parents, and the 
boy at this time. The first visit cannot 
always accomplish all we wish. It should 
reveal, however, whether or not the boy 
is vocational agriculture material. The 
over-all farm-picture is generally seen. 
It is a chance to: (1) discuss with the 
parents and prospective pupil what his 
possible program might be; (2) commit 
him to an ownership enterprise and an 
alternative; and (3) draw from him 
some possible improvements around the 
farm, and jobs he would like to learn 
to do. 


Importance of Goals 


Pupil goals are necessary for the plan- 
ning and development of the program. 
What does he hope to do? How long 
will it take to get the goals accom- 
plished? Challenge him at every turn. 
Get the goals down on paper. 

How do these goals fit into his home 
and family situation? Get the boy to 
list facts about his situation. Have him 
analyze these facts in relation to his 
goals. Lead him to readjust the goals 
and start developing his program. 


In the meantime, get that ownership 
enterprise underway. Get responsibility 
and pride of ownership working for 
him. Of course a boy on a farm place- 
ment program must be challenged. The 
responsibilities he has and their im- 
portance must be developed with the 
boy and the employer. Open the ac- 
counts and start his records. Use them 
to evaluate and study the business. 


Use a variety of methods and means, 


* Adapted from “Connecticut Progress.” 


depending upon the boy to get his yearly 
plan on paper. This plan, to be balanced, 
should include ownership enterprises, im- 
provement projects, and supplementary 
practices. The FFA can help tremen- 
dously at this point. The goals the Chap- 
ter has set for supervised farm practice 
activities can be the minimum standards 
for each pupil. Very seldom will the 
pupil fail to plan accordingly. The in- 
structor’s standards must be kept high 
as well. As the work progresses into late 
fall, the pupil projects the farming pro- 
gram plan three, four, or five years 
ahead. 


Relating to Classroom Activities 


While guiding the over-all plan, the 
pupil has made a business agreement 
for his situation, outlined jobs he needs 
knowledge about, and listed decisions he 
anticipates. It is well to allow time in 
school each week for individual pupil 
supervised study. At this time he can 
choose jobs for study, analyze facts for 
decision making, and discuss them with 
the teacher. 

The accounts and records opened and 
set up must be kept up to date. Laxity 
in this respect is not teaching good busi- 
ness principles. Do not keep accounts 
for accounts’ sake. Accounts and records 
not used become a chore and burden 
without meaning to anyone. The pupil, 
in general, has little experience in how 
to use them. Instructors must teach him. 
Does the boy know how much he is 
making or losing? Does he make man- 
agement decisions from them? Does he 
know his costs per unit of production? 
Is he becoming familiar with seasonal 
prices? Doeg he use them for budgeting 
purposes? One could go on and on with 
possible questions. In short, the accounts 
should be summarized and analyzed 
regularly. Regularly might be monthly, 
bi-monthly, or less frequently, depending 
on the enterprise. A yearly analysis and 
interpretation of accounts is imperative. 
The facts found in account books when 
properly kept are the best source for 
much good teaching material for many 
farm jobs. Use the record and account 
book all you can. 


Supervision Means Instruction 


Much of the supervision of a farm 
program can be accomplished in the 
classroom; however, on-the-farm in- 
struction is vital. Six visits to the pupil, 
on the average, are desirable per year. 
Many of us do not meet this recom- 
mendation. Adjustments in work load 
should be made to approach the six- 
visit figures. These visits are not to be 
entirely of the inspection type. Plan to 
accomplish instruction in some phase 
of farming the pupil has outlined in his 
farm program. Leave him with a chal- 
lenge for future progress and learning. 


The Place of - - - 
(Continued from page 65) 

is rented and replaced every two years 
before major repairs are necessary, yet 
rental costs are high. Although this 
farm has shown a profit every year, 
there is always the possibility of a loss 
that must be absorbed in some manner. 

Where a farm contains livestock and 
poultry there must be reliable hired 
labor. Much routine daily work has to be 
done before the school buses arrive in 
the morning, and again in late afternoon 
after the buses have taken the students 
away. After a certain amount of this 
routine work has been done by the stu- 
dents its educational value ceases and 
becomes exploitation. Hired labor is 
required especially over week ends and 
during vacation periods. This problem 
could be less serious on a school farm 
with dormitory students. 


Both Teacher and Farm Manager 


A diversified farm with several enter- 
prises places a tremendous demand upon 
the instructor’s time and energy, espe- 
cially in a one-man department. Much 
supervision is necessary, because if de- 
tails go wrong the entire farm can 
become a poor example. The Vo-Ag 
instructor finds himself beset with all 
the problems of operating a farm in 
addition to those of conducting an 
agricultural department. The problems 
and jobs of supervision are so immedi- 
ately pressing that the instructor uses 
time that should be devoted to visits to 
the students’ farms. It becomes very 
easy to teach in terms of the school farm 
problems rather than those of the stu- 
dents. The instructor often finds his 
week ends interrupted and his vacation 
plans suddenly changed. Many of these 
disadvantages could be less serious in 
large agricultural departments with sev- 
eral instructor to share the load. A 
single crop enterprise carried as an FFA 
Chapter project would not involve nearly 
as many problems, especially if the stu- 
dents lived reasonably near the school. 


An attempt has been made here to 
bring out the many advantages of a 
school farm for training, yet with a 
few words of caution to consider the 
disadvantages. And do not overlook the 
necessity of having the very enthusiastic 
support of the vocational agricultural 
teacher and the school administrators. 


i) 


Summary 


Select the pupil who needs vocational 
agriculture by making a summer visit 
to his home for the facts. Lead him to 
set desirable goals. Make an immediate 
plan, followed by a long-time plan. Study 
and evaluate the plans continually. Exe- 
cute the plans by intelligent use of 
parent and pupil conference and agree- 
ments, pupil self-evaluation of his pro- 
gram, analysis of records and accounts, 
and on-the-farm instruction with close 
adherence to these problems will result 
in farming programs working at their 
best. oO 


- 
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Curriculum development for 


Vo-Ag in Connecticut* 
Some new concepts are being developed and tried. 


W. HOWARD MARTIN, Teacher Education, University of Conn. 


| iy is impossible 
to make a be- 
ginning in the area 
of curriculum de- 
velopment for 
Connecticut’s re- 
gional vocational 
agriculture pro- 
grams without first 
setting our posi- 
tion in regard to 
basic commitments. 
This summary of 
our present posi- 
tion reflects not 
only agreement within our profession, 
but in addition serves to summarize the 
comments of many citizens actively en- 
gaged in Connecticut agriculture. The 
statements that follow will relate to 
programs for youth, adults and/or both. 


W. Howard Martin 


Commitments of the Profession 


Regarding agriculture—It is a fact 
that the number of commercial farms in 
Connecticut is decreasing, but their size 
is increasing. However, many oppor- 
tunities exist for youth to enter the 
field of agriculture, even though the 
relative number of opportunities to enter 
farming on a full-time basis is declining. 
As the number of opportunities in full- 
time farming decrease, there is a grow- 
ing need for trained personnel in the 
related agricultural fields and the agri- 
cultural professions. The vocations in 
agriculture and in farming have changed 
at a rapid rate in recent years, and 
prospects are for continued rapidity of 
change. Thus, the curriculum must be 
geared to anticipate such change. 

Changes in agriculture necessitate 
changes in thinking. This involves people. 
Farming as a business continues, in gen- 
eral, to involve all the members of the 
farm family (over 14 years of age) with 
demands on all members for knowledges 
and abilities in agriculture. Full-time 
farming is still primarily a family affair 
with decisions and ultimate success or 
failure directly or indirectly related to 
the contributions of the total farm 
family. 

The demands upon full-time farmers 
are increasing for continued and pro- 
gressive growth in technical, scientific, 
and managerial abilities. The time lag 
between the development of a new prac- 
tice and its successful adoption on the 
farm must become shorter and shorter. 
Those who hesitate are lost. Thus, our 
concern in the offering of systematic 
instruction not only for youth but for 
adults. 

Agriculture is still basic to our econ- 
omy. Farm people are greatly concerned 
about community, state, regional, and 
national problems while farmer’s prob- 


* Adapted from “Connecticut Progress.” 


lems are of importance and concern, not 
only to farmers and their families, but 
also the community, state, and nation, 
since farm problems are related to out- 
comes and such outcomes affect the 
status of all. 


Regarding education — The public 
school is the major agency for provid- 
ing systematic education for people at 
the local level. Such education and 
learning is most effective when guided 
in terms of individual interest, need, 
and abilities. The “learning by doing” 
philosophy has been the key to the 
success of the program in the past and 
educational experience at the doing level 
is still a highly effective learning process. 
Such learning can promote individual 
and group problem-solving ability qwith- 
out neglecting the acquisition of needed 
facts. 


It is agreed that motivation and learn- 
ing needs differ with age, experience, 
and goals; therefore, planning for cur- 
riculum development must be based on 
content applicable to the experiences of 
both youth and adults in separate groups. 


Regarding ethical principles—Everyone 
in our society is concerned, in varying 
degrees, in the development of effective 
programs of agricultural education in 
the public schools. Each individual in 
our society should, therefore, have equal 
access to occupational information and 
other data on which to base occupational 
choices and in this case agricultural in- 
formation whether they be farm or non- 
farm. Having made a choice, all individ- 
uals should have equal access to educa- 
tional opportunities preparatory to their 
chosen vocation and, in addition, secon- 
dary schools should guide students to 
plan for additional education. 


Specific commitments—Thus, we are 
concerned with the kinds of experiences 
afforded in the curriculum of regional 
vocational agriculture programs in Con- 
necticut. A summary of these selected 
experiences follows; namely: 


1. Experiences leading to effective 
choice by the learner for or against 
preparing in an agricultural career. 

2. Experiences leading to effective 
choice by the learner for a specific 
agricultural career. 

3. Experiences leading to effective 
planning by the learner for entering 
a specific agricultural career. 

4. Experiences leading to a common 
understanding of agriculture. 

5. Experiences leading to ability of the 
learner to solve individual agricul- 
tural problems of a skill, technical, 
or management character. 

6. Experiences leading to the ability 
of groups (family, organization, 
community, state and nation) to 

solve their “agricultural” problems. 
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General Policies and Agreements 


The agricultural part of the curricu- 
lum was regarded as extending from 
grade 9 through adult years. In working 
on the development of the curriculum 
the major emphasis was given to the 
all-day program. 

It was concluded that the specific 
effort in training for farm operationship 
and management should be concentrated 
in young and adult farmer programs. 
This requires a shift in the emphasis 
traditionally given to the all-day pro- 
gram. The general aim of establishment 
in agriculture was suggested for the 
all-day program. Proficiency in farming 
as an immediate aim is to be viewed 
broadly as an essential for many posi- 
tions in agriculture. 


Content areas in all-day program—One 
of the outcomes of content-selection 
processes was the identification of a 
number of areas or units of instruction 
for the all-day group. These units or 
areas largely reflected the experience and 
judgment of farmers, teachers and other 
agricultural leaders from the area. Study 
of the nature of the suggested units re- 
vealed four major groupings or cate- 
gories in which such units might be 
placed: (1) enterprise units; (2) pupil- 
problem units; (3) social problems 
units; and (4) unifying units (farm 
management and farm mechanics). 

Enterprise units involve experience in 
producing farm products. These units 
emphasize ability in agricultural produc- 
tion. 

Pupil-problem units are basically 
oriented to personal problems of stu- 
dents. Personality development, home 
and family relationships and career 
planning are areas in which such prob- 
lems were identified. To a considerable 
degree the FFA and supervised farming 
program are the means employed by 
teachers in meeting these problems. In- 
struction is organized in the form of 
units, and in addition substantial time is 
usually given to individual or small- 
group instruction in these areas. Units 
of this type seek the optimum develop- 
ment of the learner as an individual. 

Social-problem units basically reflect 
problems of general concern for which 
those in agriculture feel a unique re- 
sponsibility. These may range from local 
problems of erosion control, farm real 
estate taxation policy, and zoning, to 
problems of national concern involving 
price support programs and conservation 
policies. Units of this type stress par- 
ticipation in solving broad social-eco- 
nomic problems which extend beyond 
the individual farm. 

Unifying units are so identified where 
experiences cut across several agricul- 
tural enterprises or where several mem- 
bers of the farm family are certain to 
be deeply involved in solving the prob- 
lem. 

It should be noted that the process of 
curriculum development in this instance 
did not start with these pre-conceived 
bases or categories. The units, problems, 
activities, or experiences suggested 
through the various group processes 
were held to reflect the type of curricu- 
lum which would best meet needs in the 
(Continued on page 68) 
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(Continued from page 67) 

area. It was after these had been indi- 
cated that the attempt was made to 
“rationalize.” Teachers expressed the 
need for such a “rationale” on grounds 
that (1) they need a framework or 
system in which to present or justify the 
course of study; and (2) they need 
such a framework within which to view 
the total course of study if they are 
to participate effectively in its further 
development. 


An Example 


General pattern—The Woodrow Wil- 
son High School with which the Middle- 
town Vo-Ag center is to be affiliated 
offers a varied program of studies to 
youth and adults. It is the intent of the 
administration in this school to make all 
high school courses and activities avail- 
able to those students who are enrolled 
in Vocational Agriculture. Those study- 
ing agriculture may take college prepara- 
tory courses in addition to agriculture. 
The school schedule is such that it is 
possible for superior students to carry 
four academic subjects in addition to 
agriculture. Most students in agriculture 
will be required to take at least two units 
of work in science and two in mathe- 
matics in addition to English, physical 
education, and American history. 

The school operates an extensive edu- 
cation program. Instruction in agricul- 
ture will further extend opportunities 
for adults in the region. 


The general pattern for the Middle- 
town Center provides for what are 
called core units and elective units. Core 
units are those which will be taken by 
all students. All personal-problem and 
social-problem type units are designated 
as core units in the Middletown all-day 
course of study for agriculture. Also, 
about one-half of the enterprise and 
unifying units are to be core units. Most 
of the elective units are offered in the 
junior and senior years. 

The layout is planned for a staff of 3 
full-time teachers. It is also planned on 
the understanding that Ag 9 and 10 
classes are to be scheduled in the morn- 
ing and the Ag 11 and 12 classes are 
to be scheduled in the afternoon. (It is 
expected that these teachers will conduct 
from 3-5 classes for adults as a part of 
the total program.) 


Choices of elective units would be 
made by members of two or more class 
groups. It is planned to offer three elec- 
tive units at a given time. Hence, two 
regular Ag classes for the duration of 
the special units would be split into 
three sections according to their choices. 
Under this pattern both students and 
instructors have some opportunity to 
follow through an area of special inter- 
est in agriculture. 


Processes in Curriculum Development 


Developing the agricultural part of the 
curriculum is regarded as a teacher 
activity of a continuing character. There 
are two main fronts on which develop- 
ments take place. First, the teacher or 
teachers are involved in continuing re- 
vision and reorganization of courses in 
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which major attention is given to select- 
ing areas of experience-units which are 
appropriate to conditions and group 
needs. Second, individual teachers expect 
to develop and plan curricula experi- 
ences in more detail with specific groups 
of learners. Since curriculum develop- 
ment is a continuing activity, the major 
concern of teachers is with processes 
which are effective and efficient. It 
should be noted that these processes 
involve the evaluation or appraisal of 
separate units, farming programs, 
courses of study and, in short, the total 
instructional program in agriculture. 

Processes may be classified in several 
ways including the following: (1) in 
relation to the specific functions (gather- 
ing data, analysis and interpretation, ap- 
praisal, etc.) ; (2) in relation to person- 
nel involved in the processes; and (3) in 
relation to the unit categories (enter- 
prise, personal problem, social problem 
and unifying). 

In general, the processes involve the 
interaction of teachers with others. 
Teachers can become skilled in providing 
a high type of leadership in working 
with others which presumably will effect 
a continuing improvement in the agri- 
cultural part of the curriculum. Some 
of the groups and individuals that the 
teachers work with would include: 

The consulting committee 

The school administrative staff 

Other teachers within the school 

system 

The farm families 

Students (youth and adults) 

Former students 

Employers of students 

Fellow teachers and specialists 

Educational consultants 
In addition, the teacher draws heavily 
upon the data pertaining to the problems 
which are the products of other investi- 
gations. 


Teaching Units 


At one time the farm job was used 
as the chief basis for organizing a 
teaching unit in vocational agriculture. 
The farm job or problem was, and is, 
a useful concept. It serves to organize 
learning experiences in a way that is 
meaningful to students. It provides a 
vehicle for functional, scientific, and 
technical content. On the other hand, the 
development of a curriculum on the 
farm job basis may mean extreme frag- 
mentation of learning. Literally hundreds 
of farm jobs may be identified in most 
farming communities. The large number 
of alternatives, seasonal considerations 
and other factors have often meant that 
teaching units were of short duration 
(less than one week) and that little 
relation existed between any two suc- 
cessive units. Students might find them- 
selves pruning apple trees for two days 
in the first part of the week and judging 
cows in the latter part of the week. A 
similar condition could, did, and does 
prevail not five or six times a year, but 
15-25 times in some departments where 
the farm job or problem, in a limited 
sense, is utilized as the basis for seg- 
menting a given course. 

Teachers in the Middletown workshop 
sought to evolve types of units which 


would perhaps correct some of the 
difficulties indicated. No precise general- 
izations were evolved which describe the 
basis on which units were designated. 
One approach was that of identifying 
major functions and assigning those as 
unit titles. Example: selecting livestock. 

The unit title suggests various possi- 
bilities for instructor planning. However, 
the general approach preferred by teach- 
ers involves considerable planning of 
the specific unit with pupils as a means 
of selecting specific activities, jobs, or 
problems to be considered in connection 
with a given unit. 


Thus, the broad, or general, nature of 
the unit suggested by the title merely 
serves as a framework within which the 
learning is planned specifically. The in- 
structor would seek to discover the gen- 
eral abilities of students in the area 
indicated and inventory their immediate 
or foreseeable needs for instruction. The 
instructor would identify some of the 
most typical problems or activities 
within the area for the purpose of 
organizing class work in laboratory or 
farm situations. Typical problems or 
activities refer to those common to the 
area which are believed to provide po- 
tential opportunity for transfer of learn- 
ing and application on the home farm. 
The use of records in selecting livestock 
may be taught in connection with the 
dairy enterprise. Variations in kinds of 
records used for other livestock or 
poultry may then be pointed out briefly 


’ with the expectation that a minimum of 


individual instruction would be required 
to enable pupils to apply this principle 
to other kinds of livestock, especially in 
connection with home farm opportunities. 


Scope of Units 
A majority of the larger units in the 
tentative course of study guide are sched- 
uled for six weeks. Most such units 
could be extended beyond six weeks or 
reduced. 


The length of six weeks was selected 
primarily because it corresponded to the 
marking period and because some shift- 
ing of teachers and classes was con- 
templated. Adjustment within this period 
will be provided through work on farm- 
ing programs. individual study, and the 
like. In a few cases, two different units 
are planned for a six-week period; viz.— 
two units of three weeks length or one 
of four and one of two weeks length. 


Some consideration was given to or- 
ganizing units which are to deal with 
content of social problems. Units which 
are chiefly concerned with abilities in a 
given enterprise area represent the char- 
acter of unit usually common in voca- 
tional agriculture. Units which involve 
the development of group goals and 
means as in the FFA program, and units 
which involve the critical appraisal of a 
local policy or program affecting agri- 
culture are less commonly recognized. 

It is planned to develop some units co- 
operatively which will serve as a re- 
source for teacher planning. The plan is 
to publish selected units for distribution 
to all teachers in the state. Work sessions 
of interest groups gave time to this 
project in the Summer Conference of 
1956 
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Growing up 


Effectiveness of instruction is affected by your understanding 


of the learner. 


JAMES P. BRESSLER, Vo-Ag Instructor, Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


Te youngsters 
who come into 
our Ag courses 
every year look so 
fresh and green 
and wholesome. 
And at once they 
begin to grow up. 
The seniors are 
different. They 
have spent three 
years growing up. 
But they never 
grow, really. Few 

J.P. Bressler people ever do. I 
haven’t—I’m still growing (there is some 
question about this). Well, to get back 
to the kids. 


I have occasion to get back to the 
Junior High School every week where 
we have a Jr. Hi Ag Club. The girls 
are still in the giggle stage and the boys 
—they are just growing up. Some of 
them are beginning to notice a few 
things about girls, but mainly one is im- 
pressed with their “cinemascope” outlook 
on life. There is still something of 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales about their ap- 
praisal of agriculture. “I can buy a pair 
of rabbits for $1 each. Three litters per 
year, 50,000 rabbits, $50,000.” It’s the 
dream age, and dreams come and go 
quickly. Their interests are apt to change 
before the period is over and they hate 
to sit still. In a small way, we are help- 
ing them to grow up. Only we never 
quite finish the work. 


The sophomore becomes more settled 
and a little more dependable. Interests 
begin to form a more definite pattern. 
Success or failure in their project work 
has taught them a sense of responsibility 
at least. One of life’s great principles 
is taking root and you begin to see them 
growing up. But for some, mother still 
has to put the toys away. 


And at last comes the car stage in life. 
Now here’s a stingeroo that’s hard to 
figure. In our day no one thought of 
owning a car before you were old 
enough to have a steady job. Now most 
of the high school “set” have their own 
cars. Not only cars but part-time jobs 
that somehow pay the monthly install- 
ments on the fender flaps and foxtails 
and gadgets and doodads and dual 
mufflers, of course. They have a new 
power at last. Up the street, down the 
street, nowhere in particular, roaring like 
all “hellfire.” “Boy, I’m really something 
—and did I give that cop the slip—man, 
dig that custom job of mine. But next 
year I’ll have 4 acres of corn and maybe 
4 litters of pigs, then I’ll trade in on a 


* Adapted from the Pennsylvania Newsletter. 


54 Merc. Then that blonde I’m running 
around with will be all mine, and that’s 
all that matters.” This may all sound a 
little souped up and groggy but it’s just 
another modern version of an old malady 
—growing up. Some do better, some do 
worse, but to boys of this age the most 
important guy around is the one they 
see in the mirror. 

It’s hard to see a sane, sound and 
solid citizen evolving from such a mess. 
But it does happen and it must. We who 
teach get paid to lend the patient hand 
over these trying years. We are sup- 
posed to have grown up. Can we under- 
stand, therefore, the mental metamor- 
phosis that must be going on in young 
minds as they mature? Sometimes you 
become discouraged because the quiz 
you just sprung proves beyond a doubt 
that you are dealing with a gang of 
mentally bankrupt juvenile “delinks.” 
Cheer up—they are only growing up. 

When you size up the situation in 
calmer circumstances you see a lot of 
good, too. Watch them handle that 
Father and Son Banquet. Even we 
couldn’t do better. The kid who made 
all-state tackle—he’s one of my Ag 
boys. Look at that Keystone Farmer 
degree application. How could a kid his 
age be in so many activities and yet run 
a whole farm—and I do mean a whole 
farm, too—gets up at 4:30 every morn- 
ing to milk 15 cows before breakfast and 
bus time. I would never have had so 
much ambition. I don’t have to tell them 
to clean up the shop. They know it must 
be done and they do it because it is their 
job. That public speaker of mine is good. 
At that age I’d have rattled my false 
teeth down past my sacroiliac or some- 
thing. One kid sold over $200 worth of 
seeds all by myself—for the Chapter 
treasury. You see, they are growing up. 

And somehow years later, the Young 
Farmer is still learning—still struggling 
with growing up. No more souped up 
hot rods, of course, a Chevvy pick-up 
is more in order now. The search for 
security is now on and it never ends. 
Mortgages, interest, allotments, Bang’s 
Disease, pasture improvement, bulk tanks 
—they are more important now. “I want 
my kids to have good schools and I want 
to be proud of them. I don’t matter now, 
they do. I’m growing up. I am a man.” 

And the cycle of life has run its 
course. In a sense the struggle to free 
men’s minds from the bonds of ignor- 
ance is a job of growing up—except that 
the teacher must not only understand 
the process in those whom he teaches— 
he must grow himself. How else can he 
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keep ahead of his pupils? Experience 
reveals many truths, and one of them 
is that we must indeed grow with every 
boy we teach. Not only does this expe- 
rience prove how better to deal with 
him, it teaches us how to become a boy 
again, how to make little things impor- 
tant, how to hope eternally for the day 
“when I grow up.” 


Again I have two fine student teachers. 
They still have the refreshing vigor of 
young people (with a little love mixed 
in), and a little of that vigor is bound to 
rub off, or to be reflected at least like 
sunshine on a buttercup. It’s nice to 
watch them ply the first rut in the road 
of teaching experience. Things that 
seem so simple to us are much more 
important to them. They will tell you 
sometime that they need experience— 
and less philosophy. They, too, are grow- 
ing up. 

But, so what. Growing up is mostly 
all there is to living. It’s fun. It’s. awk- 
ward at times, but fun. Remember that 
we never cease growing up, and if we 
ever should reach that plateau—the race 
is run and we make room for another. 
Man seeks to accumulate knowledge and 
things, and when he has most of these 
he is ready for his last mileage account. 
The answer is simple. Never stop grow- 
ing up. By the way, fishing season begins 
here soon and I still don’t have any 
worms dug. Yipe! Oo 


Happiness in - - - 
(Continued from page 61) 
5. Don’t borrow trouble. You have to 


pay compound interest on borrowed 
troubles. 

6. Don’t cherish enmities and grudges. 
Hate takes all the joy out of life. 

7. Keep in circulation. Meet interest- 
ing people. 

8. Don’t hold post-mortems. Don’t 
spend time brooding over mistakes. Make 
them stepping stones to success. 

9. Do something every day for some- 
body else. 

10. Keep busy doing constructive 
things. : oO 


Truck haulage is of the greatest trans- 
port importance to farmers in the United 
States: nearly 90 per cent of their pro- 
duce is trucked directly to initial markets 
and the rest is trucked by middlemen to 
railroads and docks for shipment to other 
points for grading, packing, processing 
and storing, notes a new study of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 


Although large numbers of older 
people have migrated to California and 
Florida, the proportion of older people 
in the population in both of these states 
is still below the national average of 8.2_ 
per cent of the population, notes a .new 
report of the Twentieth Century Fund. 
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Davenport Now Director of 
Resident Instruction 


T*- Roy L. Dav- 

enport has 
been named to the 
position of Direc- 
tor of Resident In- 
struction in the 
College of Agri- 
culture at Louisi- 
ana State Univer- 
sity by the LSU 
Board of Super- 
visors. 

The appointment 
was effective last 
June 1. 

Dr. Davenport succeeds Dr. Charles 
W. Upp, who became Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station June 1. 
Dr. Davenport’s new position was estab- 
lished by the LSU Board of Supervisors 
in 1955 to aid in the supervision of the 
resident teaching division of the College 
of Agriculture. 


Dr. Davenport 


Dr. Davenport was first appointed to 
the LSU faculty in 1920 and has served 
continuously on the faculty since 1924. 
His former rank was professor of voca- 
tional education and Director of the 
School of Vocational Education. He re- 
ceived his B.S. and M.S. degrees at 
LSU and his Ph.D. degree from Cornell 
University. 


A native of Wisconsin, he was the 
recipient of a General Education Fellow- 
ship for advanced graduate study in 
1928 and in 1952 he was a vocational 
education specialist to Germany for the 
U. S. Department of State. In 1950 Dr. 
Davenport was awarded a life member- 
ship in the American Vocational Associ- 
ation by the Louisiana Agricultural 
Teachers Association in recognition of 
his outstanding service in guidance of 
students in the field of vocational train- 
ing in education. oO 


Donald Watkins Honored 


WAYNE C. BUSBICE, Vo-Ag Instructor 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 


O honor Mr. 
Donald E. 
Watkins for his 
contributions in 
Agricultural Edu- 
cation, seventy 
members of the 
Young Farmers 
and the Young 
Adult Farmers or- 
ganizations held a 
banquet at Brow- 
ingsville in Up- 
per Montgomery 
County, Maryland, 


Donald E. Watkins 


May 7, 1956. 

These farmers highlighted their pro- 
gram with a presentation of a silver 
serving tray inscribed, “Presented by 
students and friends to Donald E. Wat- 


kins in appreciation for inspirational 
teaching and guidance contributed in 
agricultural education and farm man- 
agement.” 


Don Watkins began his thirty-two 
year career in rural education with his 
inauguration of a vocational agriculture 
program at Poolesville High School in 
1924. A year later he instituted a farm- 
ing education program in the high 
schools at Damascus and Gaithersburg, 
Maryland. Working at each school one- 
half day, he continued his work until 
1932. Don chartered a Future Farmers 
of America Chapter at Damascus, Mary- 
land, where he served as full time in- 
structor from 1933 until 1940. 


In 1940, Don was called to the Federal 
Land Bank in Baltimore for which he 
served as Farm Servicing Manager until 
1948. He was then beckoned to teach 
veterans in the farm training program 
under the G. I. Bill of Rights. He served 
in this capacity for one year. 


Returning to Gaithersburg High 
School in September, 1949, Don quickly 
recognized the need for young adults as 
well as high school students to keep 
abreast of the latest advances in agricul- 
ture. He developed the adult farm 
classes in 1950. Two years later He 
instituted the Farm Management Edu- 
cational services. 


Mr. Watkins was born and reared on 
a small general tobacco farm in the 
Damascus area. He received his formal 
education in the Montgomery County, 
Maryland, schools. The University of 
Maryland conferred the Bachelor of 
Science degree in Agricultural Education 
on him in 1923. In 1924 he received 
his Master of Science degree in farm 
management and marketing at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. 0 


Nicholson Appointed 


A California newspaper executive who 

for the past six years has been 
advertising director of the Redding 
Record-Searchlight has been added to 
the faculty of California State Poly- 
technic College’s Agricultural Journalism 
Department. 


In announcing the appointment, Cal 
Poly’s President Julian A. McPhee said 
Loren Nicholson, 34, would be assigned 
to the department’s advertising and man- 
agement courses. An employee of the 
John P. Scripps organization since 1947, 
Nicholson is a former member of the 
advertising staff of the Watsonville 
Register-Pajaronian and has also worked 
for Sunset Magazine at Menlo Park. 


Nicholson was an honor graduate in 
journalism at San Jose State in 1946, 
has completed the training offered in the 
Stanford-National Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation’s writing and production institute, 
and holds a master’s degree in business 
administration from Stanford. During 
Army service, he also had training at the 
University of Maryland. 


At Cal Poly, Nicholson will still be 
on “home ground” since the San Luis 
Obispo Telegram-Tribune is also a 
Scripps newspaper. Mr. and Mrs. Nichol- 
son moved to San Luis Obispo during 
the summer. 


ERBERT B. 
Swanson, 63, 
assistant director 
of the Agricultural 
Education branch 
of the U. S. Office 
of Education, died 
Saturday, May 19, 
at his home in the 
Berkshire Apart- 
ments, 4201 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. 
N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., after a 
two months’ illness. 
Mr. Swanson was born in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and graduated from Iowa 
State College. He did graduate work at 
the University of Chicago and at Ameri- 
can University in Washington. 


He taught agriculture in lowa before 
joining the Agricultural Education 
Branch of the U. S. Office of Education 
in 1929. He served in that department 
first as a specialist in teacher training, 
then as executive secretary of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America and, since 
1951, as assistant director. 


In June, 1955, he was United States 
delegate to the International Labor Or- 
ganization conference in Geneva. 

He was a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
Gamma Sigma Delta, and Sigma Sigma 
fraternities. He was also a member of 
the Masonic Lodge. He was a veteran 
and a member of the American Ex- 
peditionary Forces during World War I. 


Mr. Swanson is survived by three 
sisters, Mrs. Julia Krug and Mrs. Iva 
Simmer of Atkins, Iowa, and Mrs. 
Christine Sanders of Manning, Iowa. 
Burial was in Belle Plaine, lowa. oO 


Herbert B. Swanson 


Shoptaw Leaves the 
Profession 


On June 30, Dr. LeVan N. Shoptaw, 
Associate Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of Arkansas, left the 
profession to devote full time to his 
private interests. He has been a member 
of the Agricultural Education staff of 
the University since 1945. 


Dr. Shoptaw is a native of Arkansas. 
He received his bachelor’s degree from 
Arkansas State Teachers College. Post 
graduate work was done at Iowa State 
College. He has devoted thirty years to 
the profession of agricultural education 
as high school teacher, principal, super- 
intendent, and as a teacher trainer. His 
current address is 606 East 4th Street, 
Russellville, Arkansas. 


Oregon is emphasizing advisory councils. 
A new department of vocational agri- 
culture will not be approved without one. 
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THE PUBLIC AND ITS EDUCA- 
TION by H. M. Hamlin, pp. 299, 
published by The Interstate, Danville, 
Ill. Price, $3.50. 


This is a book for all who are con- 
cerned about public education and want 
to know how they can do something 
about it. In effect, The Public and Its 
Education is a comprehensive “guide to 
action in public education” for all who 
care to make use of it. 


The publication begins with a discus- 
sion of the public interest in education, 
and the responsibilities of lay citizens 
and professional educators in public 
education. The author has spelled out 
quite clearly just what the professional 
educator and the lay citizen are supposed 
to be doing with regard to our public 
school systems. Following this, there is 
a clear, concise summary of the growth 
and development of public education in 
the United States to give the reader a 
place from which to start in his efforts 
to do something about the public schools. 
Then, with the groundwork firmly laid, 
the reader is guided through a con- 
sideration of policies and policy making 
for public education—a consideration of 
the kinds of decisions which should be 
made only by citizens and which must 
inevitably be made by. citizens. Some of 
these decisions are: “What is expected 
of public education? Who are the clien- 
tele of public education? How are the 


purposes of public education to be « 


determined? How is public education to 
be evaluated?” Direct suggestions are 
given as to how the lay citizens can 
organize, or be organized, for effective 
action in their major areas of responsi- 
bility in public education. Finally, the 
reader is helped to look into the future 
of public education to see what it might 
become if guided by people of vision. 


This book is intended for the use of 
all people who are interested in public 
education, professional educator and lay 
citizen alike. It is especially written for 
use by boards of education, citizens’ 
committees, parent-teacher organizations, 
study groups, and other local, state, 
and national groups. 

The author, H. M. Hamlin, is Profes- 
sor of Education and Chairman of the 
Division of Agriculutral Education at 
the University of Illinois. He is the 
author of many books and other writings 
dealing with the problem of public edu- 
cation and citizen participation in public 
education. 

—A.H.K. 


DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION 
by G. S. Templeton, illustrated, pp. 
210, published by the Interstate, Dan- 
ville, Illinois. Price, $3.50. 


Domestic Rabbit Production provides 


an excellent source of information on _ 


nearly all phases of rabbit production. 
Topics included are selecting a breed, 
buying stock, providing equipment, feed- 
ing, breeding, managing, producing meat 
and wool, showing, marketing, control- 
ling ailments, slaughtering, and prepar- 
ing domestic rabbit meat for eating. 

This book is well written and contains 
a great many good illustrations to help 
the reader understand the operations 
described. It has a hard binding and 
cover for durability with use. Persons 
interested in rabbit production will find 
this a valuable reference. 


George S. Templeton is Director of 
the U. S. Rabbit Experiment Station. 


—A.H.LK. 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN FEEDS 
AND FEEDING by D. W. Cassard, 
illustrated, pp. 305, published by The 
Interstate, Danville, Ill. List Price, 


$2.00. 


In addition to separate chapters on 
feeding the various major kinds of live- 
stock, this book contains chapters on the 
following topics: types of feed; balanc- 
ing rations; mixing and preparing feeds; 
comparative feed values; feeding equip- 
ment and work simplification; and 
troubles due to improper feeding. 


This publication is similar to the 
many other approved practices publica- 
tions. It has a spiral binding and a light 
cardboard cover. Illustrations through- 
out help to make the book more interest- 
ing. The emphasis is on the “how to 
do” phases of feeding. Teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture should find this a use- 
ful supplementary reference. 


Daniel W. Cassard is Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Animal Husbandry, University 
of.California, Davis. 

—A.H.K,. 


APPROVED PRACTICES IN PAS- 
TURE MANAGEMENT by M. H. 
McVickar, illustrated, pp. 255, pub- 
lished by The Interstate, Danville, Illi- 
‘nois. List price, $2.00. 


This is one of the latest additions to 
the series of “Approved Practices” pub- 
lications available from The Interstate 
Publishing Company. Separate chapters 
on pastures are provided for dairy, beef, 
sheep, poultry, swine, and horses. Addi- 
tional chapters included are: Important 
Pasture Grasses and Legumes; The New 
Pasture; Keeping Pastures Productive; 
The Nutritional Value of Pastures; Con- 
trolling Weeds in Pastures; Emergency 
Pastures for Drought Conditions; and 
Diseases and Insects Take Their Toll. 


Many teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture are familiar with this kind of-pub- 
lication. A great amount of material is 
condensed to provide suggested solutions 
to problems with a minimum of reading 
and research. The book is well written 
and illustrations are used throughout 
to emphasize certain points and add 
interest. Teachers should find this to be 
a useful supplementary reference for 
use with both adult farmers and high 
school boys. The book has a spiral :bind- 
ing and a light cardboard cover. 


Malcolm H. McVickar is Chie, 
Agronomic Education, National Plant 
Food Institute, Washington, D. C, 
—A.H.K. 


BUILDING AND EQUIPPING THE 
FARM SHOP by Howell, Coggin, and 
Giles, illustrated, pp. 106, published by 
The Interstate, Danville, Ill. Price, 
$2.95. 


This book is in reality a “picture 
story” about the building and equipping 
of the farm shop. Topics discussed, or 
rather presented in pictures, are the 
need, the type, the location, the structure, 
tools and equipment, interior arrange- 
ment, shop-made equipment, and shop 
safety. A short bibliography is also in- 
cluded. 

Regardless of what a person may 
think desirable in a farm shop, this 
“picture” book should be able to provide 
some ideas. Of particular interest are 
the pictures of tool storage and arrange- 
ment, and the home-made shop equip- 
ment. As indicated above, there is very 
little written content, pictures having 
been used whenever possible to present 
the ideas. — 

All three authors are members of the 
North Carolina State College faculty. 
E. L. Howell is Assistant Professor of 
Agricultural Engineering; J. K. Coggin 
is Professor of Agricultural Education; 
and G. W. Giles is Professor and Head, 
Department of Agricultural Engineering. 

—A.H.K. 


Thanks to our amazing technological 
progress, today we can produce on 20 to 
25 million acres about the same amount 
of cotton as we produced on 40 million 
acres twenty-five years ago, notes a new 
study issued by the Twentieth Century 
Fund. 

i ee 


Oklahoma is doing a superior job in 
holding students of vocational agricul- 
ture in the FFA. 


a 20th Century Fact 


More than three fourths (77 per cent) of 
persons living five to ten miles away 
from their place of employment, and 
more than five sixths (84 per cent) of 
those living more than ten miles away, 
depend on cars for home-to-work trans- 
portation, notes a new report of the 
Twentieth Century Fund. 
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tories 
in pictures 


36 teachers of agriculture attended workshops on market Leap lh of slaughter 
Little Rock, Arkansas, Packing Company. Teachers were given practical work in 
and estimating weights of live market hogs. in carcass grading. @ 


y Raat exhibit prepared by the Haven Home Vo-Ag Dept., Savannah, Ga. 
is kind, prepared for a variety of purposes, are a stimulant to’ improvement of 


A portion of the “ee ihe annual contest held on the University of Arkansas Members of the FFA Chapter of Smith's Agricultural School, Northampton, Masia 4 
campus as a part of annual State FFA ane Contests. total of 110 proud of the school tractor which they prepared for snow-plowing on the school gq 
Is represented by 750 boys competed in the various contests. This equipment gets frequent use on the school farm. (See story on page 65 


The Hercules Powder Company was host to the members of the North Atlantic Regional Conference in a dinner meeting he Coears Country Club suing 

conference last April at Wilmington, v. Fey in the dinner program, oe at the head table, were {from tore Pg right) om Administrator the 
Agricultural ae ota Service, U.S.D.A. rster, Pres., Hercules Powder Governor Caleb Boggs of the State of BORA Budd, Advertising Mgt. 
of the Hercules Co., H. N. Hunsicker, ee Specialist in Agr. Edu., U. S . Office of Edu., and Lyle Mowlds, State Supr. of Vocational Agriculture in Delaware, 
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Establishment in Farming and 
The Young Farmer Program 


HAROLD R. CUSHMAN, Teacher Education, Cornell University. 


Meeting the needs of young men who are in the 
process of becoming established in farming is often 
cited as the purpose of the young farmer program. 
Most people who use this phrase assume that every- 
one knows what establishment in farming is and do 
not attempt to expound their personal definition. 
Nevertheless, it might be worthwhile for us to at- 
tempt to define this everyday term and see what mean- 
ing it may hold for us in developing programs with 
young farmers. 

One way to go about defining establishment in farm- 
ing is to get in mind one or more men whom all would 
agree have achieved this status. From this point of 
view one might expect a man who is satisfactorily 
established in farming to demonstrate the following 
characteristics: (1) to have substantial financial equity 
in his-farm business, perhaps at least 50 per cent; (2) 
to be proficient and experienced in performing the 
manipulative skills and in making the managerial 
decisions involved in the type of farming in which he 
is engaged; (3) to look to farming as the main source 
of his livelihood; (4) to be providing himself and his 
family with a standard of living at least equal to the 
average of the community; and (5) to be accepted 
in the community as a responsible citizen and as a 
social being. 

Young Farmers Need Help 


If the above definition describes the situation to- 
ward which the young men enrolled in our young 
farmer programs are striving, then the sorts of help 
they are likely to need should be apparent. In the first 
place, the young farmer must gain possession of a 
farm business of adequate size. With land values 
rising and with the trend toward increased mechaniza- 
tion, this means that the young farmer must gain 
control of from $25,000 to $40,000 in order to buy 
a farm large enough for economic operation. Whether 
he enters farming by way of a partnership, inherit- 
ance, tenancy, or off-farm employment, the young 
farmer’s credit needs and his need for assistance in 
making suitable business agreements are bound to 
be great. He may also need help in selecting a farm. 

After the young farmer has gained control of a 
farm, he is faced with the necessity of improving his 
rates of production and efficiency to a level where he 
can meet his financial obligations for the farm and 
still have enough left over to provide for the personal 
needs of his family. This will involve making many 
management decisions and performing many skills, 
often for the first time. The young farmer must not 
only decide which practices are best for him to follow, 
but he must also institute them on his farm. In ad- 
dition, he must make improvements in his basic tools 
of production including buildings, land, and ma- 
chinery. With his costs of production high in com- 
parison with his income, the young farmer cannot 
(Continued on page 76) 


Who Will Teach Adult Farmers? 


BONARD S. WILSON, Coordinator of Field Development, 
Adult Education Association. 


Vocational agriculture will remain and prosper as 
a vital educational force if we expand educational 
opportunities for adults. If we do not, it will surely 
become insignificant or die entirely. 

It is no longer a question of whether adults will 
receive educational help on their problems. The only 
question for us in vocational agriculture is, “Will we 
do our share or will we leave the education of adults 
to others?” Our answers will have many consequences 
for us, for adults, for the public schools, for the 
nation and for the world! Certain things will happen 
if we expand our program for adults and certain 
things will happen if we do not. You have your own 
answers and you foresee the consequences of those 
answers. You have my answer in the first paragraph. 

The expansion of educational opportunities for 
adults must be in quality as well as quantity. Just any 
kind of educational program for adult farmers will 
not do. We all know this, but what kind of a program 
must we have? 

The kind of program we have will depend upon our 
answers to questions such as these: What should the 
purposes be? Whom shall be served? For how long? 
With how much? What policies will we need and how 
will we get them? How determine educational needs 
and how use what we find in our planning and teach- 
ing? How involve farmers in the planning, conduct- 
ing and evaluating of their own programs? How eval- 
uate and by whom? What teaching methods and 
materials to use? How keep the people and Congress 
informed? How finance? How staff? How train 
teachers and supervisors and teacher educators? 

Each of you have your own answers to these ques- 
tions, too. Here are mine in the hope that some of 
them may conflict with yours and stimulate us to more 
thinking : 

1. Vocational agriculture must put primary emphasis 
on the education of young and adult farmers. We 
need to spend a smaller proportion of time, on 
the day program, especially contests, shows and 
fairs. 

The purposes must be educational purposes. 

There must be written policies approved by the 

Board of Education. All concerned with these 

policies should have a share in their determina- 

tion. 

4. Farmers must be involved in planning, conduct- 
ing and evaluating their own educational pro- 
grams in as many ways as we can devise. 

5. Educational needs of farmers must be determined. 
We must be more accurate than we have been in 
the past and we must include the needs he has 
in addition to those required for farming in the 
narrow sense. 

6. Programs must be planned and must be based 
upon determined needs of the farmers. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Try it and find out for yourself 


THE AGRICULTURAL EpucaTion Macazine, October, 1956 


A young farmer program “pays” 


WILLIAM A. ANNIS, Vo-Ag Instructor, Silver Lake, N. H. 


W* started young 
farmer classes 
at Kennett High 
School in January, 
1955. At first I 
was perplexed as 
to what to teach 
to the people who 
were out of school 
becoming estab- 
lished in farming. 

However, at 
the first organiza- 
tional meeting it 
became very clear to me that these 
people had very definite thoughts on 
what should be taught. Through ques- 
tioning it was decided to.teach units on 
enterprises in the community with 
classes on particular subjects such as 
income tax when the class would be 
working on their returns. It was de- 


William A. Annis 


cided to hold the classes every other 
week with class-time from eight to 
ten o’clock on Wednesday evenings. The 
first hour would be used for unit study 
and the second hour for discussion of 
particular problems or individual study. 
This time schedule appealed to the class 
so well that discussion sometimes 
lengthened to one and a half to two 
hours, which meant the over-all class 
time lengthened. 


This past year classes were held every 
week with most of the work in the farm 
mechanics field. The same time break- 
down was followed and those students 
who did not have a project to work on 
either helped others or studied individ- 
ually. : 


Results Will Surprise You 


The results of this young farmer pro- 
gram have been astounding. First of all 


the public relations of the department 
have become improved. Every young 
farmer student has become a good-will 
ambassador of the department. Instruc- 
tional material for the day-students 
such as machinery and equipment has 
all come from this group. Most im- 
portant, however, through working with 
this group I have a better understand- 
ing of the problems of agriculture com- 
mon to the school service area. Some 
of the problems which seemed insig- 
nificant to me prior to~ starting this 
course have proven to be real problems 
in the area. The converse of this was 
also true. 


After two years of teaching young 
farmer classes I wonder how effective 
my teaching of day-school students was 
prior to the organization of the young 
farmer program. The reception of the 
classes has been very gratifying and I 
would recommend that every teacher of 
agriculture at least try to organize a 
young farmer program. The results will 
be so satisfying that your program will 
continue to include this very important 
phase of vocational agriculture. oO 


Who Will Teach - - - 


(Continued from page 75) 


7. Evaluation must be systematic, and 
it must measure changes in be- 
havior of the farmers rather than 
only procedures used by the teacher. 

8. We must fully implement our prin- 
ciple, “learn by doing,” in our meth- 
ods with adults in the classroom as 
well as on the farm. 


9. All adults who have need for edu- 
cation in agriculture should have 
the opportunity for it. There may 
need to be priorities, but we cannot 
discriminate against adults in public 
education. 


10. Education in agriculture for adults 
must be provided at public expense 
by the public schools. 

11. Teachers of vocational agriculture 
must be trained to teach adults. 
Little of this is being done when we 
compare what is with what should 
be, either in quantity or quality. 

12. Supervisors and teacher educators 
must be educated also in the teach- 
ing of adults. This group, includ- 
ing the U. S. Office staff in vo- 
cational agriculture, and state direc- 
tors of vocational education, must 
share responsibility for our present 
lag in adult education in vocational 
agriculture. (Someone has said that 
“necks on bottles” are usually near 
the top.) 

The future of vocational agriculture 
rests upon what vocational agriculture 
does educationally for adults. 

Programs of teacher education and 
supervision need much revamping if vo- 
cational agriculture is to remain vital. 

Local programs of vocational agri- 
culture must shift emphasis. 

Adults will be educated. You hold 
part of the answer to the question, 
“Who will teach adult farmers?” oO 


Establishment in - - - 


(Continued from page 75) 


afford to make mistakes. Errors in 
judgement are much more serious finan- 
cially for the young farmer of today 
than was true in years gone by. 


During the period of establishment, 
the young farmer is also making ad- 
justments to marriage, to parenthood, 
and to citizenship responsibilities. He 
and his wife must learn to work to- 
gether, to plan their recreation, to co- 
operate with other adults, to participate 
in community affairs, and thus to ful- 
fill adult roles in the community. 


How the Young Farmer Program 
Can Be of Help 


If the young farmer program is to 
“meet the needs of young men who are 
in the process of becoming established 
in farming” it must provide at least two 
types of service—systematic instruction 
and participation in the local young 
farmer association. 


Systematic instruction is a unique 
feature of the young farmer program 
insofar as the agencies serving the young 
adult group are concerned. If systematic 
instruction is to be used most effect- 
ively in meeting the instructional needs 
of young farmers, it must be viewed as 
a process whereby young farmers, with 
the guidance of the vocational agri- 
culture teacher: (1) identify the prob- 
lems confronting them in their individ- 
ual farming situations, (2) consider 
alternatives and plan solutions to their 
problems asa result of group and in- 
dividual instruction, and (3) apply the 
solutions decided on in their individual 
farming situations. 


The teacher is justified in emphasiz- 
ing the local young farmer association 
to the same degree that “acceptance in 
the community as a responsible citizen 
and as a social being” contributes to 
satisfactory establishment in farming. 


Teachers of agriculture in all regions 
of our country have repeatedly demon- 
strated that the local young farmer as- 
sociation can provide an opportunity for 
young farmers to obtain training and 
experience in leadership, cooperation, 
and community service. It has also been 
well demonstrated that the young farmer 
association enables young farmers and 
their wives to plan and conduct recrea- 
tional and social activities of interest 
and benefit to themselves and their 
families. 

The young farmer program represents 
our best opportunity to offer a truly 
vocational training program in agricul- 
ture. Too many of us have long looked 
upon the young farmer program as a 
sort of sideshow. The time has come 
when we should move it into the main 
tent where it should have been in the 
first place. oO 


The Cover Picture 


The cover picture this month shows 
a scene in the peach growing section of 
Spartanburg County, South Carolina. 
This county is one of the largest ship- 
pers of fresh peaches in the nation. 
Farming on the contour and terracing, 
as well as other soil conservation prac- 
tices, are very important in this rolling 
Piedmont section of the State. 524 All- 
Day students, 250 young farmers, and 
2,456 adult farmers enrolled in the 12 
vocational agriculture departments of 
the county cooperate very closely with 
their soil conservation district and the 
Soil Conservation Service in carrying 
out practices to conserve and maintain 
their soil at the highest possible produc- 
tion level. 

(Photo courtesy of Soil Conservation 
Service) 


Thinking is everyone’s business, 
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C. V. Zimmerman, one of the Knox County teachers who is co- 
operating in the Knox County Young Farmer Association, discusses 
attendance with three graduates of his department. 


Is this a solution to your enrollment problem? 


We are trying a county 
young farmer program 


C. R. FRIDLINE, Vo-Ag Instructor, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


‘T need to do 

something for 
the young farmers 
in my community.” 
So spoke a Knox 
County Vocational 
Agriculture teach- 
er at a meeting of 
the County Agri- 
cultural Education 
Committee. This 
group is composed 
of the Vocational 
Agriculture teach- 
ers, Agricultural 
Extension, and Soil Conservation per- 
sonnel. “I feel that I have a good pro- 
gram for the adult farmers, but I don’t 
have much to offer the young men,” the 
teacher continued. “I feel the same way 
about it, but I only have three or four 
young men in my community who are 
farming at the present time,” another 
teacher said. 


C. R. Fridline 


After some more discussion in re- 
gard to this problem, the group was of 
the opinion that something ought to be 
done to meet the needs of the young 
farmers in our county. It was pointed 
out by our County Agent and Soil 
Conservation farm planner that their 
Programs were not reaching the inter- 
ests of the young farmer. Their pro- 
grams, like those of the Vocational 
Agriculture teachers, instead were doing 
a better job of reaching the adult farmer 
interests. 


Young Farmers Widely Distributed 


It was proposed at this meeting that 
we meet again and discuss the possibili- 
ties of organizing a County Young 
Farmer Program with our vocational 
agriculture district supervisor, Mr. F. 
J. Ruble. In discussing the possibilities 
of organizing such a group with Mr. 
Ruble we discovered that we would have 
a potential enrollment of 20 to 25 young 


men. We also found that the young men 
were rather evenly distributed in the 
six school districts, offering vocational 
agriculture instruction. It was decided 
at this meeting to call a meeting of the 
young farmers to find out if they would 
be interested in organizing a county 
group. 


It was the opinion of the teachers 
that, rather than to invite all of the 
young men who might be interested, it 
might be better if we invited two repre- 
sentatives from each community. At 
this meeting the possibilities of a county 
young farmer group were presented. 
The young men entered into the discus- 
sion very readily, they asked questions 
in regard to the program, and made 
several worthwhile suggestions. After 
thoroughly discussing the possibilities 
they were asked to vote whether they 
wished to organize a county young 
farmer group. They were one hundred 
per cent in favor. 


Young Farmers Organize 


The young farmers decided that, prior 
to the next meeting, the two representa- 
tives from each school district would 
make a special effort to contact the 
other young farmers of their respective 
communities and invite them to attend 
the next meeting. This meeting was an 
organizational meeting at which time 
officers were elected. In addition to 
electing a president, secretary and treas- 
urer, and news reporter, they elected a 
vice president from each of the six 
school districts represented. The duties 
of these district vice presidents would 
be to represent the numbers from their 
respective school district and to inform 
those not attending about the program 
and encourage them to attend. 


At this meeting three committees were 
appointed by the president to set up an 
instructional, recreational and_ special 
events programs. The special events 


At the organization meeting of the Knox County Young Farmer 
Association, representatives ro 
of the county as a means of determining possible membership. 


m four departments look over a map 


committee was to make suggestions for 
and arrange tours or field trips that 
might be of interest to the group. 


At the time this article is being writ- 
ten, the instructional program had been 
planned until May. The group was of 
the opinion that they would rather wait 
until their last meeting in May to decide 
whether they would hold meetings dur- 
ing the summer months. 


Variety of Instructional Activities 


The instructional part of the meetings 
have been handled by the vocational 
agriculture teachers, except two meet- 
ings which were conducted by a local 
farmer. 


The group is planning to make a trip 
to a lime plant as a special tour. They 
also are making plans to visit some 
farms in the county where good soil 
conservation practices are being fol- 
lowed. 


The meetings to date have been held 
at Mount Vernon, since it is the county 
seat and most centrally located. 


The responsibility for farm visits to 
the young men have been left up to the 
teacher in whose community the young 
farmer is located. An exception to this 
is where a visit by another teacher is 
needed in preparation for an instruc- 
tional session. 


The first instructional session for this 
group was held the last week in Janu- 
ary. At this early date it is difficult to 
forecast the eventual success of the 
county young farmer program. The 
author is of the opinion that the fol- 
lowing should be given consideration 
in organizing a county young farmer 
program: 

1. All of the vocational agriculture 
teachers need to agree that a county 
group will meet the needs of the 
young farmers of their community. 

2. The young farmers need to take 
the lead in securing membership, 
and planning the activities that are 
to be carried out. 

3. Where there are enough young 
farmers in a community, a county 
group probably is not necessary. 

4. A definite communication system 
needs to be in operation to main- 

tain a good attendance. oO 
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in your plans for serving them 


Tue AcricuLturRAL EpucatTion MaGazINE, October, 1956 


Who are the out-of-school rural youth? 


Who they are and what they are must be recognized 


EVERETT M. ROGERS, Instructor and Research Associate in Rural Sociology, 


lowa State College. 


Seventy-nine percent of the adult 
farmers in our country have dropped 
out of our educational systems before 
completing high school.’ Sixty-three per- 
cent dropped out of school before set- 
ting foot inside the doors of a high 
school. This means that only about one- 
third of our farmers ever had an op- 
portunity to enroll in vocational agricul- 
ture in high school. 


These figures certainly have meaning 
for the teacher of vocational agriculture. 
The problem of the farm youth who 
drops out of school poses a big challenge 
not only to the teacher who is seeking 
to increase his day class enrollment but 
also for those who wish to organize 
and conduct young farmer and adult 
farmer classes. 


The many adult farmers in the U. S. 
who have never attended high school 
are not likely to have a very clear con- 
ception of the purposes and duties of 
the teacher of vocational agriculture. 
Nor are they as likely to attend young 
farmer or adult farmer classes. These 
farmers may not have as favorable an 
attitude toward vocational agriculture 
as are farmers with more education. 
Lionberger,’ in a study of 459 low in- 
come farm operators in Missouri, found 
that the association between years of 
schooling and favorable attitude to- 
ward vocational agriculture was especi- 
ally pronounced. 


There is considerable proof that the 
number of out-of-school youth in the 
United States is decreasing. Ganmitz’® re- 
ported that only 7% of the boys and girls 
aged 14 to 17 were enrolled in school in 
1890. This figure rose to 11% in 1900, 
15% in 1910, 32% in 1920, 51% in 1930, 
73% in 1940, and 79% in 1950. However, 
these figures are for all high school 
aged youth in the United States, not 
just for rural youth. The situation is 
more serious for those residing in farm 
rather than urban areas, as will be 
pointed out later in this article. 


Drop-outs More Likely to Farm 


It has also been found that the farm 
youth who drop out of school are more 
likely to become farmers than the boys 
who complete their high school studies. 
Anderson stated: 


A great deal has been said and 
written about the training of the 
young future farmer who attends 
a rural high school, studies voca- 
tional agriculture, continues in 
school until graduation, and, eventu- 
ally, is expected to take his place 
as a farmer in the community. Far 
less thought and attention on the 
part of educational and agricultural 
leaders have been devoted to the 
problems of the boy who attempts 
to master high school work, but, 
because of failure or of necessity, 


“ 


quits school. He, too, takes his place 
as an adult in the community and 
the likelihood of his becoming a 
farmer is greater than is that of the 
boy who graduates. 


Why aren’t these youth in school? Do 
they lack intelligence? Were they in 
discipline trouble? Are their families 
too poor to send them? A common mis- 
conception exists that out-of-school 
youth lack average intelligence. How- 
ever, results from a number of research 
studies seem to indicate that only small 
differences exist between the intelligence 
scores of youths who drop out and those 
who continue in school. Starrak*, Hall’, 
and Anderson’ have all concluded that 
1.Q. scores of drop-outs were little dif- 
ferent than those of students com- 
pleting high school. 


For the vocational agriculture teacher, 
this means that the out-of-school youth 
with which he may come in contact are 
likely to have intelligence scores at least 
comparable with the farm boys he 
teaches in day classes. An educational 
program for these out-of-school youth 
should be pitched at about the same level 
as that of day class students of a simi- 
lar age. 


A number of research workers in this 
country have reported that a relation- 
ship exists between amount of school- 
ing, and income. This finding may not 
hold true in all rural areas, however, 
Duncan and Artis® found this to be 
true in the Pennsylvania rural commun- 
ity which they studied. This means that 
out-of-school farm youth may tend to 
have lower farm incomes than those 
who graduated from high school. 


An Over-looked Group 


A number of research studies have 
been cited that were concerned with 
possible factors as- 
sociated with the 
act of dropping 
out of school. It 
has been shown 
that surprisingly 
large proportions 
of our rural youth 
are not and have 
not been enrolled in 
school. The reader 
of this article may 
wonder why more 
has not been done 
in the past for 
these out-of-school 
youth. One reason 
may be that people 
in local communi- 
ties are prone to 
overlook the out- 
of-school - youth. 
He is not likely to 


spicuous. His par- 
ents are likely to 


be farmers and he probably helps them 
with the farm work. His name is not 
likely to appear in the local newspapers. 
He is probably violating a state law by 
not attending school and he may be 
quite ashamed of the fact that he is 
not in school with most other youth his 
age. He probably belongs to very few 
organizations and may be poor in his 
attendance in those to which he does 
belong. The school board and teachers 
may not even be aware of our out-of- 
school youth, and may not be very con- 
cerned if they were aware. 

The usual reaction of school officials 
when confronted with the number of 
out-of-school youth is something like 
this, “Sure, we have a few youth who 
aren’t in school. We know of one or 
two. But other communities have a 
lot more than we do.” Even among 
teachers of vocational agriculture, who 
probably know their rural school areas 
better than most people in the commun- 
ity, the author has found this to be a 
typical comment. 


The vocational agriculture teacher 
may be in a natural position to work 
with these rural youth who have missed 
part of their education, which is, in fact, 
required by most state laws. 


What Can Be Done? 


How can he help these farmers who 
have dropped out of our schools? Adult 
education is certainly one way in which 
these farmers can learn more about ag- 
riculture. Perhaps young farmer pro- 
grams deserve a special emphasis. The 
out-of-school youth between the ages 
of 18 and 25 may be in an opportune 
situation to receive some instruction and 
guidance. He is likely to be faced with 
many of life’s most important problems 
at this age. He is either not yet estab- 
lished or else is just becoming estab- 
lished in farming. His methods of farm- 
ing have not yet become set; he is 
probably eager to learn more about ag- 
riculture. 


However, to help these individuals, 
whether on a personal basis or through 
young farmer classes, the local voca- 
tional agriculture teacher will need to 
know more about them, about their 


Members of a Young Farmer class in Central lowa taking a break 
be especially con- for refreshments during their meeting period. Young Farmer classes 


are one means by which a Vo-Ag Instructor can reach our out-of- 


school rural youth. 
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needs, and about their interests. Fortu- 
nately, a considerable amount of in- 
formation is available on this subject. 
First, the educational level of these 
rural youth will be discussed. 


Their Educational Level 


It was pointed out earlier in this 
article that the educational level of the 
average adult U. S. farmer may be 
quite low but that it is gradually coming 
up. It would be expected then, that the 
educational level for those in the young 
farmer age group would be considerably 
higher than for all the U. S. farmers. 
Forty-seven percent of this country’s 
young farmers (in 1950) had never 
been enrolled in high school compared to 
66 percent of all adult farmers. (Table I) 
As a rule of thumb, about one half of 
the young farmers’ in the U. S. have 
never been in high school. This may raise 
serious problems for the person who is 
seeking to organize these young men in 
young farmer classes. It can also be seen 
from Table 1 that the rural residents 
in our country seem to have generally 
dropped out of school at an earlier age 
than our urban residents. 


Wall’, in a study of 446 young farmers 
in Kentucky, reported that higher per- 
centages of the young men who had 
been enrolled in vocational agriculture 
were interested in meeting with a young 
farmer group than were those who had 
not been enrolled in vocational agri- 
culture. Over half of the young men 
who had not been enrolled in high 
school vocational agriculture were in- 
terested in meeting with a young farmer 
group compared to almost 100 percent 
of those who had completed the four 
years of vocational agriculture. Wall 
also found that the median grade of 
school completed by members of the 
young farmer groups was 11.3 and for 
the nonmembers the median grade was 
only 7.9. There seems to be some evi- 
dence that the young men who dropped 
out of school at an earlier time (and 
need young farmer programs most) are 
less likely to be enrolled in young 
farmer classes. 


Their Participation in Organizations 

Many research studies seem ‘to indi- 
cate that people within the age range 
of 18 to 25 generally tend to have low 
participation in organizations. Scores 


TABLE |. Year of School Completed for Males Aged 18 to 24 
Inclusive in the United States in 1950.* 
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have been developed to measure leader- 
ship and participation in formal organi- 
zations and a general finding has been 
that the age range of 18 to 25 is charac- 
terized by the lowest participation 
scores. For this reason, the young 
farmer may be a very difficult person 
to organize if educational work is to 
be undertaken with him in groups (if 
we consider that factors affecting at- 
tendance at young farmer meetings may 
not be much different from factors 
influencing participation in  veteran’s, 
church, fraternal or other groups). The 
findings of Mayo”, Kaufman”, Gold- 
hamer”, and Brown” all seem to indi- 
cate that our young adults hold member- 
ships in few organizations. 

Within this hard-to-organize age 
group, the young man who has less 
education is even more likely to have a 
low participation score. There is little 
doubt that the out-of-school rural youth 
tend to belong to fewer organizations 
and to hold fewer leadership positions 
in the organizations to which they do 
belong than do the youth who complete 
their education. Rogers“, found that in 
an Iowa community the young men who 
had completed high school had much 
higher formal participation scores than 
the youth who had not. This finding has 
also been reported by Kaufman”, 
Anderson and Plambeck”, Hay” and 
Lindstrom”. 

It has been pointed out that not only 
do all young people, aged 18 to 25, 
seem to be low in their organizational 
participation but those with less educa- 
tion seem to be especially low. Young 
farm men with less formal education 
are less likely to attend young farmer 
meetings. They are also probably less 
likely to find positions on advisory 
councils and on local school boards than 
those who attained higher grade levels 
in school. Because of this possible lack 
of representation in program planning, 
these less educated young men may not 
have their needs and interests con- 
sidered. Perhaps a special effort needs 
to be made by the vocational agriculture 
teacher to ensure that these less edu- 
cated young farmers are represented on 
the planning council. 


Recognize Their Problems 
There may be many reasons that these 
young farmers are difficult to organ- 
ize in young farm- 
er classes. The 
young person who 


Year of school United States 


dropped out of 


Rural farm school may feel in- 


completed % % ferior to the other 
gyoung men in the 

Less than 8th 15.01 29.30 community who 
8th 10.87 17.39 have their high 
9th to llth 26.59 23.74 school di lomas 
12th 30.18 25.42 zs ssa 
13th or more 17.35 4.15 RGAE P RORY 
unfavorable atti- 

Total % 100 100 tude toward the 
school system from 

Total numbers** 7,517,217 1,142,910 which he dropped 


* Taken from Table 114, pages 223-235, 1950 Census of Population, 


and may even ex- 


Volume II Characteristics of the Population, Part 1 United States tend this feeling 
ay, S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., toward his former 
** These totals may differ from the total population within this age teacher. He may 


category because information as to last year of school completed was 


not available for all persons. 


be more interested 
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in such problems as finding a mar- 
riage partner, getting started in farm- 
ing, or locating a better job than he 
is in learning more about technical 
agriculture. However, if the individual’s 
problems are included in the program of 
educational offerings in young farmer 
classes this may be used to advantage. 

Table 2 lists some of the responses 
that were obtained from interviews with 
young farm men in a rural community 
in Iowa by Rogers™. If this type of in- 
formation could be obtained from each 
of the young men in a community who 
had dropped out of school, it would be 
possible to arrange a young farmer pro- 
gram that would directly interest them 
and that they would have had a chance 
to assist in planning. 


TABLE 2. The Primary Problems and Needs 
of Young People Today, as Indicated 
by Young Farm Men in lowa.* 


Solving financial problems. 
Lack of recreation. 
Selecting an occupation. 
Establishing a home. 
Military service. 

Lack of group activities. 
Keeping up on world affairs. 
Getting an education. 
Solving family problems. 
Getting socially adjusted. 


* Ranked 
mentioned. 


Individual Counseling Needed 


Although the brunt of the work with 
out-of-school youth must be done on a 
group basis for the sake of efficiency, 
there is certainly a need for the voca- 
tional agriculture teacher to counsel 
with these youth on a personal basis. 


Our out-of-school youth probably 
need guidance even more than our young 
people who finish high school. Even 
before they dropped out of school, they 
were probably less likely to receive this 
sort of attention. It was stated that 
there are more drop-outs in rural areas, 
where guidance experts are less likely 
to be employed, than in urban areas. 
Much of the responsibility for guiding 
our school drop-outs in rural areas may 
rest with vocational agricultural teach- 
ers. When pupils withdraw from school, 
they should be followed up at once*to 
determine the causes of their with- 
drawal. This might also be the time to 
determine the individual’s interests and 
perhaps involve him in young farmer 
classes. 


PLeNP VS Ph 


— 


in order of number of times 


Summary 

The number of out-of-school rural 
youth is surprisingly large. This group 
may be more in need of a continuing 
education in agriculture than any other 
group in the community. One way for 
the vocational agriculture teacher td 
work with these youth is through young 
farmer classes. Even though this group 
may have the greatest need, they are 
also the most difficult to work with and 
organize. They have little participation 
in formal organizations of all kinds. 

More research is needed in this area 
to determine the needs and interests of , 

(Continued on page 83) 
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to guide future programs 
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Some results of experience 
Working with out-of-school groups furnishes evidence 


JOSEPH K. SCOTT, Vo-Ag Instructor, Williamsport, Md. 


HOULD there 

be an _ out-of- 
school program 
operating in your 
community? Only 
some one who has 
studied the  situ- 
ation to determine 
the need can an- 
swer this ques- 
tion. Usnally in a 
community where 
vocational agri- 
culture is taught, 
there is a definite 
need for out-of-school instruction in 
agriculture. 


Joseph K. Scott 


To operate such a program success- 
fully the need has to be evident. There 
is a terrific amount of competition from 
other community activities which de- 
mand the time of the same people who 
should be enrolled in an agriculture 
course. You cannot operate an out-of- 
school program without students and 
you will not have students unless they 
are more interested in agricultural ed- 
ucation than in the many other activities 
that beckon. 


There are several different kinds of 
programs such as, young farmers, ad- 
ult farmers or a combination of the 
two. Or, in some instances, if enroll- 
ment is sufficient, it may be wise to 
organize on an enterprise basis. Better 
attendance prevails if the topic for dis- 
cussion is in common for all the mem- 
bers. For example, if the membership is 
equally divided between dairy farmers 
and beef or livestock farmers and the 
topic for discussion pertains only to 
dairy cows, not many of the beef 
farmers will attend. On the other hand, 
if the topic is about pasture manage- 
ment, both groups will be present. 


Influence of Veterans’ Classes 


Our out-of-school program in agri- 
culture grew out of Veterans-on-the- 
Farm Training Classes. It was in these 
classes that the young farmers realized 
the value of instruction in agriculture. 
After returning from the war they were 
especially conscious of the changes that 
had taken place while they were away. 
Instruction and exchange of ideas in a 
classroom helped them to adjust to 
these changes. As their expiration date 
for veteran classes approached, they 
expressed a keen desire to continue with 
organized instruction in their field. A 
survey revealed that many farmers in 
our community who were not veterans 
also wanted some instruction. Immedi- 
ate steps were taken to form an out-of- 
school program. Twenty-eight people at- 
tended the first meeting which included 
all the veterans who were still farming 
in the community. It was a very heart- 
warming experience to see that many 
young and middle-aged farmers were 


eager to seek further instruction. An 
organization was formed consisting of 
the usual officers and executive commit- 
tee. The main function of this govern- 
ing body is to meet during the late 
summer and set up a group of topics 
to be used during the fall and winter 
meetings. 


Program of Work Should Be Varied 


The program of work is based on 
the type of farming in the community. 
For the past several years we have been 
concentrating on one particular subject 
each year, such as a study of fertilizer. 
About half the time is spent on this 
selected subject. The remainder of the 
sessions are devoted to new and cur- 
rent problems, the outlook for the com- 
ing year and farm mechanics work in 
shop. This past year, after completing 
a study of soils and fertilizers, we con- 
ducted a land judging contest. 


The instruction is done mostly by the 
agriculture teacher, Much better results 
are obtained from good discussions than 
from other forms of instruction. On 
special problems we call in specialists. 


Questions of serving refreshments and 
including other forms of socializing 
have been discussed several times by 
our group. The members have agreed 
not to mix pleasure with business. This 
is contrary to the thinking of a lot of 
people and rightly so. Here is a prob- 
lem that will have to be solved on a 
local basis. 


Unsolved Problems 


One of the greatest problems yet un- 
solved is the matter of attendance, The 
lowe1 income farmers who really need 
help and advice are often the ones who 
just won’t come to class. The situation 
can be compared to church attendance. 
Those who need it do not attend and 
those who attend regularly need it less. 
A postal card is a good reminder for 
each meeting. 


Another problem that has not been 
completely solved “is the securing of 
proper personnel. The local agriculture 
teacher is the ideal person to do the 
job but he is generally busy with so 
many other activities at school with not 
enough time to give to the program. If 
the local administration will cooperate 
and understand the adult instruction as 
an out-of-school program this problem 
will be greatly eased. 


There is much to be said for pro- 
moting an out-of-school program. The 
strongest argument in favor of such a 
program is the improved relationship 
created between school and community. 
A good working relationship between 
vocational agriculture students and 
members of the out-of-school program 
is one of the best ways to strengthen a 
department. In our particular instance 


What is 
vocational agriculture? 


A former Vo-Ag 
student's definition 


K. C. LANIER* 


bhatt is vocational agriculture? First 
of all, Vo-Ag is an educational pro- 
gram. It is not confined specifically to 
agriculture. It is a program aimed to- 
ward improving the way farm people 
live and work—their homes, living stand- 
ards, behavior, and farming practices. 
Vo-Ag is for all farm people. It is a 
part of the local school and the com- 
munity. The program is built around 
organized instruction in groups which 
include farm boys, young farmers, and 
adult farmers, plus supervision on the 
home farm. 


It is not just another course in high 
school. Vo-Ag is different. Vo-Ag is not 
something that can be taught in the 
classroom alone. In the classroom one 
can learn about agriculture or what it is, 
but in order to learn how to farm and to 
better improved farming one must do 
farming and follow improved practices. 
A supervised farming program provides 
the opportunity to learn by doing. 


Supervised farming is the key to Vo- 
Ag. A boy should select a farming pro- 
gram that fits his own particular situa- 
tion, the farm, the community, and 
himself. The program should contain 
productive enterprise projects, improve- 
ment projects, and supplementary proj- 
ects. The boy, the Ag teacher, and the 
boy’s father should all have a hand in 
planning the farming program. The pro- 
gram should contain continuation proj- 
ects to be carried all through high school 
and even after the boy has started farm- 
ing on his own. Plans for carrying out 
the program should be made as early as 
possible with improved practices fol- 
lowed to do better farming with higher 
production. The projects should have 
goals which are a challenge to that 
particular boy. Records that have mean- 
ing to the boy keeping them which can 
be used to plan future needed changes 
should be kept. 


The objectives, or anticipated results, 
of the Vo-Ag program should be clear 
and specific, so that everyone knows 
what they are working toward. They 
should be in terms of reality, some- 
thing that can be reached. The over-all 
objective of “better living on the home 
farm” should be the goal of all con- 
nected with Vo-Ag. 3 oO 


*Sophomore in Agricultural Education, North 
Carolina State College, Raleigh, 1955. 


the adult program has been responsible 
for getting the department a new ag- 
riculture building and much equipment. 
That, and the satisfaction of working 
with young and adult farmers who 
know what they want and are seeking 
ways of reaching that goal are reasons 
enough for promoting an out-of-school 
program in agriculture. Oo 
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Young farmers sponsor 


fire training school 
A special activity in a young farmer program 


FRED H. CORNABY, Chapter Advisor, Timpanogos Young Farmers, 


Provo, Utah. 


On June 22 and 23 of this year the 
Timpanogos Young Farmers of the 
Central Utah Vocational School in 
Provo, Utah, sponsored their third an- 
nual fire fighting school for the new 
membership in the area. Chapter mem- 
ber, Nyal Wadley of Pleasant Grove, 
has been fire warden for his area some 
20 years and is recognized throughout 
the state for his knowledge in control- 
ling forest fires. Nyal has been in charge 
of giving the men a concentrated school- 
ing in two short meetings in foot hill 
and forest fire fighting. 


The Schedule 


On Friday evening we meet at 8 P.M. 
in the Pleasant Grove Ag Department, 
which is our customary meeting place. 
By 9 P.M. the membership has seen a 
color film on the reason for an effec- 
tive fire fighting program. Refreshments 
are served and the group is ready for 
“how it is done” in the classroom. 
Here films on actual fires are shown 
with the most effective means of con- 
trol in use. Next, crayon talk drawings 
are shown which explains in detail 
where fire lines are to be made for the 
particular type of fire, the shape of the 
control area, and the usual direction of 
movement of the flame. After this, in- 
structions are given on clothing to wear, 
how to get to the scene of the fire with 
the least waste of energy, and the 
safety rules to follow. 


Time for answering questions is al- 
lowed at the conclusion of the meeting 
so that every man fully understands 
just what is expected of him the follow- 
ing afternoon. On Saturday we assemble 

‘at 1 P.M. at which time Warden Wad- 
ley demonstrates the use of the fire 
shovel and pulaski and how to properly 
carry them. (For those unfamiliar with 
the pulaski, it is an instrument with an 
axe on one side and a grubbing hoe on 
the other.) At this point, the group is 
divided into five or six members in 


Warden Wadley demonstrates the use of a fire shovel in fire 


line bu 


ng. 


each team and 
each team goes to 
the scene of the 
fire. An imaginary 
fire is marked off 
with air slacked 
lime and a safe 
fire guard line is 
built around it. In 
this manner all 
team members par- 
ticipate in fighting 
the fire. The “Cap- 
tain” or “Straw- 
Boss” is responsi- 
ble for the safety 
of his crew mem- 
bers and in seeing 
that his fire line is 
well constructed. 
He is usually an individual with fire 
fighting experience and the men are 
advised very emphatically to follow 
his directions for safety sake. Instruc- 
tions are given to never leave a brush 
or forest fire until 24 hours after it 
is presumed under control. A good 
example of this need was evidenced 
three years ago when an 800 acre forest 
fire near Provo, Utah, was left unat- 
tended at night after it was assumed 
under control. The next two days 
burned an additional 2200 acres before 
three bulldozers and 400 men _ had 
fought it to a finish. 


The training program is hardly com- 
plete in the Timpanogos area of Young 
Farmer activity without a canyon picnic. 
Each year the Uintah Forest Service 
takes the fire fighting participants to 
the South Fork Ranger Station where 
a mammoth picnic is enjoyed by all. 
This permits a further discussion of 
fire fighting problems either on a group 
or individual basis. Warden Wadley 
has always said that one trained man 
is worth ten untrained at the scene of 
a real fire. At the conclusion of this 
year’s program he said he had never 
seen such well coordinated activity and 


he i eg PEA | 
This group is instructed on safety rules before departure at the 
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that he would be glad to accept most 
any fire fighting assignment if he could 
have under his command the 20 trained 
graduates at this year’s schooling. 


Importance of This Service 


Naturally the first duty of these men 
is to keep range and forest fires under 
control in their own area, but should 


~ Crew members of the fire fighting group build a fire line. 


they be needed elsewhere all have 
agreed to respond. The group this year 
formed an organization called the “Man- 
ila Smoke Chasers,” in which only 
trained fire fighters are included. What 
the organization will accomplish out- 
side of fighting fires is hard to predict, 
but when the alarm sounds in their 
name they take a lot of pride in being 
on the fire fighting line under the one 
command in the person of Warden 
Wadley who knows the fire business 
like Ford does automobiles. 


Before closing someone might ask 
why farmers should be so interested 
in fire fighting on the range and forest 
lands. With 14 inches of rainfall to 
mature crops in arid Utah, conserva- 
tion of the water in the mountains is a 
must. No water shed, no stream in the 
summer nor crop in the fall. It like- 
wise provides range grazing for sheep, 
cattle and wildlife. Good conservation 
adds to recreation, fishing, hunting, 
lumbering and beauty. 


In all, Timpanogos Young Farmers 
wouldn’t trade their fire training schgol 
for any other one phase of their annual 
training program. oO 


weecoenry 


fire school. 
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